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It was mid-day but darkness began to spread over 
the land. The mountain peaks around Jesusalem be- 
came invisible, the city walls 
DARKNESS OVER nearby lost their shadows, and 
THE LAND the cross loomed upward as if 
in a cave of gloom In the 
strange twilight the voices of the two thieves seemed 
audible, blending with the voices of the Jews and Ro- 
latter had now 
abated. Their job of execution was nearly finished 
The Son of God in the anguish and intensity of His 
suffering had cried out: ““My God, my God, why has 
thou forsaken me?” 
and injustice. 


man soldiers. But the fury of the 


It was the twilight of treachery 


How accurately is Christ’s Passion repeated in the 
members of His Mystical Body on earth, even in the 
year 1947! As Catholics gather to behold the cross and 
its Victim on this Good Friday their hearts move in 
sympathy to Catholic Poland which is undergoing the 
death agony of freedom. Christ is again tormented 
Again there are the two thieves—one on either side 
Again the arms are extended, there is a sigh of pain, 
and darkness falls over the land. It is the twilight of 
the foulest cruelty and injustice. 


Twice in five years devastating armies passed through 
Poland scourging her countryside and draining the 
lifeblood of her sturdy people. 
For four years she lived under 
Nazi terror. 


A PEOPLE’S 
CRUCIFIXION And in the throes of 

her agony a blacker thief came to 
drive from her body the last movements of life. Dur- 
ing these years Poland saw more than six million of 
her people die. Almost every roof in her cities had 
been blown into the cellar. Only twelve percent of the 
buildings of Warsaw are any way habitable. Every- 
thing of value that could be loaded aboard Soviet 
freighters has gone to Leningrad. Coal, her great 
natural resource, is moving into Russia at the tre- 
mendous rate of 33,000 tons daily. The jagged walls 
of buildings and silent ghosts of factories give the ap- 
pearance of a great cemetery. 

Let us go back to the events wherein Poland’s present 
crucifixion was plotted. This treachery took place in 
August, 1939. It was in that year that Stalin and Hit- 
ler agreed to a secret treaty which would be a combined 
operation dividing Poland between them. The gist of 
this document (which leaked out during the Nurem- 
burg trial) is as follows: 


In the case of a politico territorial change in 











the territories belonging to the Polish state, the 


spheres of interest between Germany and the 
USSR shall be divided approximately following 
the line on the rivers Narow, Vistula and San. 
lhe question as to whether the interest of both 
parties makes it desirable to maintain an inde 
pendent Polish state, and how the frontiers of 
this state should he fixed can be clarified in a 
final manner only in the course of further politi- 
cal events. In anv case, both governments will 
solve this question by way of friendly under- 


standing, 


This agreement was made before the Nazi attack on 
Warsaw 


a free Poland—a conspiracy between two thieves 


It was part of the Hitler-Stalin pact to de- 
strov 


to outguess one another, to seal the “friendship” of 


the blooc 


with the subsequent events. 


their despotic expansion in blood—but it was to be in 
] | 
| 


of an innocent victim. We are acquainted 


a twilight—but a fateful one which seems a 
prelude to complete darkness. Poland has looked about 
for outside help and there came no one to give aid. In 
1939 she rose up to fight two dictators. 


It is 


Her cause was 
so just that others offered it as a reason for declaring 
war. But after eight vears the promised outside help 
is but a bitter memory. 


Poland has not lost hope and courage—these she will 


never lose. But she realizes that there is scarcely any 
power within the stricken, 

HOPE AND COURAGE wounded country which can 
INSPIRED BY FAITH withstand the _ relentlesss 
march of the Soviets. The 
spirit of her peasantry is still unbroken. It is ex- 
pressed in the courage of Mikolajezyk. But what 
chance is there even for superhuman courage against 
the dark hordes from Asia, against the Russian Arm\ 
and the Secret Police? It is a dark hour. The tide of 
human freedom and dignity seems to be running low 
On Good Friday there was a Woman who stood by 
the cross when everyone else had fled. 
Mother of Jesus. 


It was the 
She remained there, her heart trans 
fixed with sorrow, while the earth quaked and gloom 
came over Golgotha. It is to Mary that the Catholics of 
Poland turn when all others have fled. With the suf- 


fering people of Poland we too pray to Our Lady of 
She will be present to hear the cries of 
desolation just as she will be present on the bright morn 
of the Resurrection. 


Czestochowa. 
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A Trenchant Declaration 


“Declaration of Human 

Rights” drafted by a com- 

mittee appointed by the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference 
under the auspices of the American 
sishops calling for observance of 
the rights to “discharge fundamen- 
tal obligations in the various and 
separate situations of life’ has been 
sent to the United Nations Commit- 
tee on Human Rights of which Mrs. 





Editor’s Note: 


This timely and most important 
declaration on Human Rights was 
presented early last month to the 
United Nations Human Rights 
Commission headed by Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. The declaration 
enumerates clearly the rights of 
the person, the family and the 
state, as binding on our own gov- 
ernment as on all others seeking to 


by geographical distance or by di- 
versity of civilization, culture and 
economy, and the adequate use of 
the world’s resources by all peoples 
is not to be denied because of these 
factors. 

Weakness resulting from con- 
quest or imperfection in govern- 
mental organization should not be 
used as a pretext to reject the 
fundamental rights of man or to im- 





Eleanor Roosevelt, widow of the draft an International Bill of 
Rights for the world. 


late President, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, is chairman. 





pede their legitimate exercise. 
The order of rights outlined be- 
low progresses through the individ- 








Pointing out that “the unity of 
the human race under God is not 
broken by geographical distance or by diversity of civ- 
ilization, culture or economy,” the Declaration calls for 
“use of the world’s resources by all peoples” without 
regard to geography or difference of background, gov- 
ernment or manner of civilization. 

The dignity of man, the family as the natural and 
fundamental group unit of society, the political author- 
ity entrusted by God to the nations and the human 
family of world society are points stressed in the Dec- 
laration. 

The declaration is divided into four parts dealing 
with the Rights of the Human Person, the Rights Per- 
taining to the Family, the Domestic Rights of States 
and the Rights of States in the International Commun- 
itv. Ina general preamble, it states: God, the Creator 
of the human race, has charged man with obligations 
arising from his personal dignity, from his immortal 
destiny, and from his relationships as a social being. 
These obligations are in reference to the Creator, to 
himself, to his family and fellowmen, to the State and 
to the community of States. For the fulfillment of 
these obligations man is endowed with certain natural, 
inalienable rights. These obligations and rights form 
the substance of the natural moral law which can be 
known by reason. 

Obligations and rights are correlative. At all times 


the obligation to respect the rights of others operates 
against the arbitrary use of rights. 

Suitable opportunity to discharge fundamental obli- 
gations in the various and separate situations of life is 
a right which cannot be justly denied. For man’s use 
God has provided the basic resources of this world. 

The unity of the human race under God is not broken 


ual, the family, the State and the 
community of States. 


Tue RIGHTS OF THE HUMAN PERSON 


The dignity of man, created in the image of God, 
obligates him to live in accordance with law imposed 
by God. Consequently, he is endowed as an individual 
and as a member of society with rights which are in- 
alienable. 

Among these rights are: 

1. The right to life and bodily integrity from 
the moment of conception, regardless of physi- 
cal or mental condition, except in just punish- 
ment for crime. 

2. The right to serve and worship God in 
private and in public. 

3. The right to religious formation through 
education and association. 

4. The right to personal liberty under just 
law. 

5. The right to the equal protection of just 
law regardless of sex, nationality, color or creed. 

6. The right to freedom of expression of in- 
formation and communication in accordance 
with truth and justice. 

7. The right to choose and freely to maintain 
a state of life, married or single, lay or relig- 
ious. 

8. The right to education suitable for the 
maintenance and development of man’s dignity 
as a human person. 

9, The right to petition the government for 
redress of grievances. 

10. The right to a nationality. 

11. The right of access to the means of liveli- 
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hood, by migration when necessar\ 
12. The right ot 


assembly 


iation and peaceable 


asso 


13. The right to work and choose one’s occu 





pation. 
14. The right to personal ownership, use and 


disposal of property subject to the rights of 


others and to limitations in the interest of the 
general welfare 
/ 15. The right to a living wage 
16. The right to collective bargaining 
17. The right to associate by industries and 
professions to obtain economic justice and the 


general welfare 
18. The right to assistance from society, if 


necessary from the State, in distress of persot the common good 
or family 9, The right to regulate operations of inter 
” ; \ i) economic groups functioning within its 
Dae Rigurs PERTAINING To THE FAMILY ‘ ; 
wn b laries 
The family is the natural and fundament rou] 10, Th | lopt in time of emergency 
unit of society and is endowed by the Creator with special measut necessary. f the common 
alienable rights antecedent to all positive law hie ' 
family does not exist for the State, but on tl het 
. , 1 | ‘ IN TH NTERNATIONAI 
hand is not independent 
Among these rights are: COMMUNITY 
ws . ‘ t-},! } ] 
» right to m: Vv. toes sh 1 - , Fi 
1. The righ mart ( ‘ Che human family constitutes an organic unity ot 
beget children Be , 
) TI 1 wor 
> right t ccononne security. sufficient , ' ' \ — 
Macs ” no pe: ; . r ay he f : <* The States of the world have the right and the du 
or the st tv an ndependence ot the tamiuiy ‘ : 
. he ability and i a sta to associate and to organize in the international con 
3. The right to the protection of maternity et 
+1 ol , hild munity t their common welfare 
“ le right to educate the chiidren ‘ a ° ee 
5 TI ot ; ae , Phe indispensable foundation of all peaceful inter- 
o. > right to maintain, 1f necessarv bv pub eas "3 
ares ad os course among nations and an essential condition otf 


f lic protection and assistance, adequate standards 
of child welfare within the family circle 
6. The right to assistance, through commu 
ity services in the education and care of 
dren. 


the chil 
tne cn 1 


. 
7. The right to housing adapted to the 
and functions of familv life 


needs 


8. The right to immunity of the home from 
search and trespass. 

9. The right to protection against immoral 
conditions in the community. 


Tue Domestic Ricuts or STATES 


Political authority is entrusted by God to nations. 
which are endowed with rights and charged with the 
obligation of establishing justice, of promoting the gen 
eral welfare of their citizens and of cooperating with 
other nations in furthering the universal welfare of 
mankind. 

It is the right of all peoples that are capable of self- 
government to organize politically and to function as 
States upon equal terms with other States 

Among these rights are: 

1. The right to enact just laws binding in con- 
science. 


2. The right to establish courts of justice and 
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to enforce the observance of law with adequate 
sanctions. 

3. The right to demand of its citizens respect 
for the rights of minorities. 

+. The right to tax by adequate and equitable 
means in order to carry out its proper functions. 

5. The right to exercise eminent domain when 
demanded by the common welfare. 

6, The right to require that its people receive 
in education suitable for citizenship. 

7. The right to defend itself against domestic 
violence 

8. The right to watch over, stimulate, restrain 
order the private activities of individuals 
ind groups in the degree that is necessary for 








r the plighted word 


ments must not be considered subject to arbitrary uni 


1 repudiation 


I:very State has certain fundamental rights in the 
international community 


Among these rights are: 

1. The right to exist as a member of the inter- 
national community and to be protected in its 
national life and integrity against acts of aggres- 
sion by anv other State or 


2. The right to independence in the determin- 


States 


ation of its own domestic and foreign policies in 
accordance with the principles of morality, and 
subject to the obligations of international law. 

3. The right to juridicial equality with other 
states in the family of nations 

4. The right to membership in the organized 
international community and to the benefits of 
international cooperation. 


5. The right to the assistance of the interna- 
tional community in securing the fulfillment of 
the terms of a just treaty or agreement. 

6. The right to obtain from the international 
community redress of grievances arising from 
unjust treaties imposed by force. 


‘lations among them are common trust and 
Treaties and agree 
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Other Christs 


T was in a bare and humble Upper Room that Our 
Lord presided at the paschal feast that was to bring 
the events of His life on earth to a climax. No out- 

ward sign disclosed that the Master who was observing 
the hallowed rites of Israel with His handful of dis- 
ciples was indeed the Son of God. Even those who had 
heen blessed with the depth of His personal affection 
and whom He had specially trained in the mysteries of 
the Kingdom were mystified about this truth. Their 
incredulity about the Passion of which He spoke, their 
clumsy—though devoted — intentions of protecting 
Him, their reluctance to consider His prediction of the 
Resurrection—all this would indicate that the twelve 
Apostles only dimly realized Who it was that taught 
them. And were an outsider to consider them, as they 
reclined about their Master at that simple banquet, he 
would wonder how this group of country dolts could 
be trained by any teacher to be the spokesmen of His 
message 

len of the faithful apostles were, we know, fisher- 
men, Under ordinary circumstances they were poorly 
compensated for their toilsome labors, but even under 
the most favorable conditions they would have little 
time for worldly culture or the niceties of argumenta- 
tion. The eleventh was a publican, one outcast from his 
own race and people, guilty of the almost unpardon- 
able crime of trafficking with pagan oppressors in the 
ugly business of grinding the conquered down by un- 
just taxation. The twelfth turned out to be the Be- 
traver, and his name is even now held in contempt as 
a synonym for the basest of criminals. At the fateful 
supper Our Lord was going to elevate these men to a 
power and dignity that was to be eternal. He intended 
to make them His marked and chosen representatives. 
He planned to give them power over His real Body, 
and over His Mystical Body as well. He was to make 
them priests, ministers of His mercy and heralds of 
His message. In a word, He was to make them other 
Christs. So tremendous a task, we might say, that only 
God could do it! But further, only God could think 
of it. 

What Christ did then at that Last Supper when He 
spoke the words “Do this in commemoration of Me,” 
has been sufficient to transform a world. And though 
we moan and shudder when we think of the iniquity 
and malice so widespread in the world we know, we 
dare not consider it without the presence of the suc- 
cessors of those Apostles, agents and ministers of God, 
comforting, solacing, forgiving, pleading, aiding, bring- 
ing God and His Word to man even at the present 
hour. Theirs is a powerful role in the directing of 


—By Dunstan Donovan, S.A. 


man to God in heaven, but a no less important one in 
giving God to man while he still treads his weary pil- 
grimage through life. Theirs is a power that even 
angels tremble to consider, the power of wiping out the 
stains of sin, the power of renewing the all-embracing 
Sacrifice of Calvary. Theirs is a dignity that all the 
merits of a virtuous life could not meritoriously earn, 
a dignity imposed only by God Himself through Jesus 
Christ on human beings. 

No man dare lay hold on that power and that dig- 
nity, that claim to be sharers in the priestly activities of 
Christ the Savior, by his own efforts or on his own 
merits. Only God can make a priest, and the method 
He uses to raise up men to be sharers in the redemp- 
tive work of His Divine Son is the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders. That Sacrament was ordained on the night 
of the Last Supper, in the bare and lowly Upper Room, 
when Our Lord commissioned His Apostles to be “do- 
ers” in the commemorative but real Sacrifice, in the re- 
enacting of His Eucharistic rite. At that moment the 
Galilean fishermen, the publican, and (doubtless to give 
us the lesson that even the most glorious of the gifts 
of God can be given in vain, or even towards perdition 
if the recipient is hypocritical as to his worthiness) the 
“other Christs.” In farm and field and 
marketplace, in Jewish synagogues and Roman forums, 
they were to take the place of Christ. The vacillating 
and timorous eleven were to defy governors and em- 


Iscariot, became 


perors, as He had defied the Sanhedrin, the spurious 
King of Galilee, and the Roman Procurator. In tav- 
erns, catacombs and under the stars and the skies they 
were to re-enact the Mystery first celebrated in the Up- 
per Room, with the certainty that at their words Christ 
would be really and truly present among the faithful. 
They were bearers of a sacred seal, the indelible mark 
imprinted upon their souls by Christ Himself. That 
mark was to endure for all eternity, for they were suc- 
cessors of Melchisedech, though entrusted with far 
greater powers. That seal transformed their souls, giv- 
ing them grace to act as Christ had acted, giving them 
a share in His powers, giving them authority, dignity 
and importance like to His. Little wonder it is that 
in a short time a great segment of the world recognized 
them for what they were, and saw portrayed in their 
lives as well as by their teaching the Figure of Christ. 

The world recognized them, indeed, but a large part 
of the world had no use for Christ. The venom of 
persecution saved its vilest bitterness for priests. 
“Strike the shepherd, and the flock will be scattered” 
became a prophecy bloodily fulfilled. Of the eleven, 
ten died martyrs’ deaths, and those to whom they 
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transmitted the seal of Holy 


ordinance, became marked victims for the arena and the 
butchering block. Paradoxically enough, the haters ot 
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are brightened by those 
Catholic lavmen freely gave their own lives to protect 


Orders through Christ’s in Ireland of the Penal days, in Revolutionary France 


glorious tales of how loyal 


Christ were paving high tribute to the powers and dig- their shepherds. Such is the depth of their affection 


j 7 . . on ° ° ” kT . - ° . .. ail 
nities of those commissioned as “other Christs.” They for these other Christs! i 

Today, as ever, the world needs priests. The war 
has taken its toll, for in many countries priests were 
the priestly office. What not exempted from the call to arms, and many of them 


thought—though vainly—that they could suppress the 
infant Church by cutting off its supply of those spe- 


cially designated as sharers in 
wonder that the faithful in 
return cherished their priests 
with new and greater fervor! 

The picture is the same to- 
day. Nazi Germany at first 
did not openly persecute the 
Church. Cunningly its lead- 
ers aimed to cut off Catholic 
teaching, preventing anyone 
from going on to. priestly 
studies save at the peril of 
his freedom, or even of his 
life. Soviet Russia calmly 
tells the world that religion is 
unfettered in her domain, yet 
only one priest can teach the 
truths of Christ, and he only 
to strangers (Not even the 
terrors of Soviet persecution, 
however, can serve to elim- 
inate heroic priests from car- 
rving on their labors for 
Christ in secret.) Wherever 
the Communist curtain has 
come down, priests are slated 
as first victims for imprison- 
ment and vilification. Where 
Nero failed, and Julian was 
vanquished, a new order 
would hope to eliminate 
Christ by eliminating His 
chosen representatives. God, 
however, is not mocked. A 
twig is lopped off, and a 
branch grows; a bud is 
nipped, and new flowers take 








Holy Orders 


“And the priest that is anointed, and whose 
hands are consecrated to do office of the priest- 
hood in his fathers stead, shall make atonement; 
and he shall be vested with the linen robe and the 
holy vestments.”’—Leviticus 16, 32. 


In the Old Testament God Himself prescribed 
minutely the details of the selection, training and 
service of His priests. Yet the greatest glory of 
the Temple priesthood lay in its foreshadowing 
of the Eternal Priesthood of Jesus Christ, in which 
others share by virtue of the Sacrament of Holy 
Orders. This sacrament raises men to special dig- 
nity and power as ministers of the Atoning Sacri- 
fice of the Body and Blood of Jesus Christ. Those 
who have been worthily prepared for the priest- 
hood are, like the Levites of old, set apart from 
other men -by the imposition of hands and the 
symbolic anointing that gives strength and grace 
to their ministry. They truly make atonement, in 
contrast to the shadowy token offerings of the 
priests of old, for the Sacrifice they offer is that 
of Calvary renewed in time. They are ministers 
of true forgiveness and consolation as well, for in 
administering the Sacrament of Penance they also 
act as representatives of Christ. Their distinctive 
garb, like that of the priests of the Temple, iden- 
tifies them as being specially selected by God for 
the service of His Altar. Their call, however, 
comes not from a blood relationship with Aaron, 
but by the power and grace of the Holy Spirit 
given to them in the Sacrament of Holy Orders. 








valiantly laid down their lives 
in the service of their own 
lands. In other nations, a 
new wave of persecution has 
seen scores of priests impris 
oned, and the work of the 
Catholic Church once more 
fettered. Mission lands call 
out for more volunteers, 
pleading that the fields are 
white for the harvest, but the 
reapers are so far too few. 

Though God has ensured 
His Church of a sufficiency 
of His representatives, He 
wills in this matter as in all 
others that men _ cooperate 
with His purposes. He in- 
spires many youthful hearts 
to follow Him, yet they are 
drawn away from the direc- 
tion of the altar by critical or 
unsympathetic relatives, false 
friends, insidious educators, 
the fear inspired by the Fa- 
ther of Lies. In a_ world 
where spiritual values are 
ever more widely attacked, 
it takes real courage for any 
boy or man to state unequivo- 
cally that he wants to study 
for the Priesthood of Jesus 
Christ. 

Pope Pius XI, speaking of 
Catholic Action, tells the 
laitv of the Church that “in 


its place; martyrs are done to death, and their blood 
spring up in new hosts of Christians. For every priest 
put to death by persecution God in His own fashion 
raised up new replacements, to succor the faithful and 
show them that the line established for their nurture 
in the life of the spirit would never be terminated by 
human caprice. 

But if every priest is, potentially, a martyr, every 
priest shares in the affection of the faithful, He is 
called “Father” because such indeed he is—one who 
can teach, advise, protect and encourage, as well as 
feed with the Word of God and the Sacramental Bread 
and Wine of the Eucharist. The doleful chapters of 
the tracking down of priests in Elizabethan England, 


no better way than by this work for an increase in the 
ranks of the secular and regular clergy can the Catho- 
lic laity really participate in the high dignity of the 
‘kingly priesthood’ which the Prince of the Apostles 
attributes to the whole body of the redeemed.” Yes, a 
share in the priesthood is part of the dignity of the 
whole membership of the Body of Christ. Lay people 


are authorized to baptize, and by their confirmation to 


h from the attacks of her enemies. 
7 priest they offer Christ to God in 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice. But they know that only those 
sealed with the mark of the Twelve can effect the con- 
secration of the elements, can utter the words that heal 
the sin-searred soul; and they know that a dearth of 
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such representatives of Christ would be a death-blow 
to the Church. Theirs is the task to encourage the 
seeds of vocation, to sacrifice themselves that priests 
may be trained in spiritual and intellectual teaching, to 
protect and sustain those worthy hearts that long to 
serve at the Master’s Table. Theirs also is the task of 
praying for vocations, of praying for those preparing 
for the priesthood, of praying for those who have at- 
tained that glorious dignity of living and being true 
“other Christs.” To the measure in which they do so, 
God is going to bless His Church with a succession of 
worthy priests. 

Speaking to those who have caught the spark of vo- 
cation and are treasuring it in their hearts, the same 
holy Pontiff says: “You are the hope of the Church 
and of the people, who look for so much, or rather ev- 
erything, to you. For to you they look for that living 
and life-giving knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ, 
in which is eternal life. In piety, purity, humility, 
obedience, discipline and study strive then to make 
yourselves priests after the Heart of God. We assure 
you that in the task of fitting yourselves for the priest- 
hood by solid virtue and learning, no care, no diligence, 
no energy can be too great; because upon it so largely 
depend all your future apostolic labors.” 
the power and dignity, and no man is truly worthy of 
it; but those to whom He holds out such gifts must 
strive their utmost to be models of Him in Whose 
Name they are to live and act. 


God gives 


Preparation for the priesthood demands long years 
of study and application. But every year, every month, 
every day of that preparation can be made a joyous one 
in consideration of the goal. And in the company of 
like-minded aspirants, under the tutelage of priests se- 
lected for their virtues and zeal as well as their intel- 
lectual abilities, seminarians can make their service of 
God here and now a happy anticipation of the day on 
which they will stand at His altars and there act in the 
Person of His Divine Son. 

They may be deterred by a sense of unworthiness of 
the priestly state—in truth, no man fs worthy, but God 
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has ordained that His channels of life be transmitted 
through His representatives, and so He makes them 
worthy through the power of the Holy Sacrament of 
Orders. Those who tremble in anticipation of the 
heights on which they must tread if they attend to the 
Voice that calls them might well remember the details 
of that first Ordination Day. Who was it who supped 
with Christ ?—the faithful eleven, impetuous, ordinary, 
infected with the spirit of the world, at times disloyal. 
Rude, unlettered, jealous of one another. Of these 
Christ made Apostolic Bishops, who in His name went 
forth to all the world and brought it to His Feet. He 
is no less powerful or loving now, and by His grace men 
can act as ministers of Life for the souls of their spir- 
itual children. 

The world needs a renewal of the spirit of the early 
Church, of the apostolic zeal of those who first fol- 
lowed the Master. That renewal can come about if 
those who feel attracted by the Call of Christ respond 
to His appeal. An attraction to priestly things is not 
enough, but this attraction may be the very means 
Christ uses to bring to the attention of a zealous soul 
the question of vocation. In the long run, His grace 
elevates a mere human being into a replica of Himself, 
but only with the cooperation of the individual soul. 
To be another Christ—no human vocation or calling 
compares with the glory of this one. Let those who 
hear, as Simon Peter heard, the words “Come, follow 
me,” think well on Who it is that calls. Let them re- 
member that if He deigns to Call, He is going to supply 
the means of answering His invitation. Let them re- 
member that all the attractions of the world crumble 
and fade in comparison with the thought of being one 
of those whom Christ calls His very own, to whom the 
Church and the world look up to for the things that 
make life worth living. Let the whole Church unite 
in praying for the worthy fulfilment of such calls, and 
the safe-keeping of those who, having heard, are striv- 
ing to be worthy. For Christ lives on in His Church in 
a very special way in those who are “other Christs,” 
sharers almost in His personality, for they do all things 
in His Name. 








Come, Follow Me! 


These words of Christ have been the inspiration to boys and young men for twenty centur- 
ies. Those who have heard, and have followed, have become the heralds of Christ to saints and 
sinners alike. They have kept the Light of Faith burning brightly in the Christian world, and 
have kindled it on far-distant, pagan shores. Through their ministry God has been glorified, the 
Church has made great strides, and the souls of men have been brought to their true home. 

The Friars of the Atonement urge young men who feel they have this call to write for de- 
tails as to fulfilling it in a Franciscan congregation, which has as its special vocation Church Unity 
and the Missions. Those interested should write to: 


FATHER BARTHOLOMEYW, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison. N. Y. 











Exile Songs of the Gael 


By Beda Herbert 


ERE mention of “Black ’47” chills the hearts 

of Irishmen with a despairing dread. To 

Americans of Irish descent it has a special 
tragic significance, for it was the terrible famine that 
swept Ireland in 1847 that drove their ancestors, for 
the most part, from their pestilence-stricken country to 
seek life and liberty, freedom of religion and freedom 
f want in the New World 


from The scenes of death 
and despair that are 


all too common in the wake of 
World War II were a commonplace in Ireland a cen- 
tury ago. Then began that panic-driven exodus of 
which the poetess-mother of Oscar Wilde wrote under 
the pen-name of “Speranza”: 
‘A million a decade,’—of human wrecks, 
Corpses lying in fever sheds- 
Corpses huddled on fever decks, 
And shroudless dead on their rocky beds; 
Nerve and muscle, and heart and brain, 
Lost to Ireland,—lost in vain.” 

Then, too, began those poems of exile and home- 
longing in Anglo-Irish poetry which are sung the world 
over from the Rockies to the Musgrave Range. 

There had been innumerable exile-songs written in 
the Irish language long before the English occupation 
and the terrible visitation of the famine, for the Irish, 
like the Germans, have always been famed for their 
songs of Heimweh. The hundreds of Irish monks who 
spread the light of Faith across Europe in the sixth, 
seventh and eighth centuries after the long night of the 
Dark Ages numbered many poets among them, and 
their verses tell in sweet and melancholy music their 
poignant yearnings for home. Such a poem is that 
translated by Sir Samuel Ferguson as The Fair Hills of 
Ireland. “The emigration of the Irish was always ac- 
companied by the love of arts and letters,” 
scholarly Franciscan historian, Fra Tommassini. 


wrote the 
“The 
Irish saints have always vividly realized that divine 
origin of all forms of beauty and both 4n moral op- 
pression and physical suffering have always sought con 
solation—as was but natural—in divine teaching and 
the doctrines of the holy Fathers, but also in the great 
prose writers and poets, and they were all, with few 
exceptions, in their varying degrees poets themselves.’ 


In spite of the systematic destruction of manuscripts 


by the forces of occupation. there still survive some 
beautiful exile-poems by such saintly poet-pilgrims as 
Columba, Columbanus and Gall, the heroic founders of 
Bobbio. 


By the time the famine swept across Ireland the Irish 


language, which has since revived, had almost disap- 
peared and her poets were learning to write in Eng- 
lish. That is why the Anglo-Irish poems of that period 
seem stiff and conventional to many who judge them 
by the standards of Yeats and Wilde. 
of parting, the sorrow of everlasting farewells which 


But the agony 


they sought to express were, nevertheless, very real. 
The following stanzas from the lengthy poem, Adieu to 
Innisfail, will serve as an illustration: 


“Adieu, the snowy sail 

Swells her bosom to the gale, 

And our bark from Innisfail 
Bounds away. 


Though glowing breasts may be 
In soft vales beyond the sea, 
Yet ever gra machree 

Shall I wail, 


For the hearts of love I leave, 

In the dreary hours of eve, 

On thy stormy shore to grieve, 
Innisfail. 


3ut mem’ry o’er the deep 

On her dewy wings shall sweep, 

When in midnight hours I weep 
O’er thy wrongs; 


And bring me, steeped in tears, 
The dead flowers of other years, 
And waft unto my ears 

Home’s songs 


When I slumber in the gloom 

Of a nameless foreign tomb, 

By a distant ocean's boom, 
Innisfail.” 


Ireland is often referred to as ‘Innisfail’? by her 
poets, such as Thomas Moore, the literal meaning of 
the name being “Isle of Destiny.” 

The best-known poem on the famine period is, of 
course, The Lament of the Irish Emigrant, beginning 
“I’m sitting on the stile, Mary,” and with its reference 
to America the Golden: 

I'm bidding you a long farewell, 
My Mary, kind and true 
tut Tl not forget you darling 
In the land I'm going to: 
They say there's bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there— 
But TH not forget old Ireland, 


Were it fifty times as fair.” 


Dion Boucicault, the creator of the “stage Irishman” 


with his “top-o’ the-morn,” and “begorrah” and similar 
phrases never heard in the Green Isle except pour rire, 
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wrote a poem entitled A Peasant Woman's Song, of 
which the first stanza will serve to show what senti- 
mental rubbish can be written in the name of poetry. 
(), lyricism, how many crimes are committed in thy 


name! 


I'm very happy where I am, 
Far across the say, 

I'm very happy far from home, 
In North Amerikay. 


When the farmers of the Middle West want a real 
laugh they go to see a cowboy film. When the Irish 
feel in the mood for some grim humor they read stuff 
like this. In John Bull's Other Island, Shaw dealt 
a mortal blow to the stage Irishman and the notion, 
begun by Renan, that the Irish are an unpractical race. 
he number of Irishmen who have risen to fame in 
\merica in the army, government and law ought to be 
a fit commentary on the dreamy Celt idea. 

Campbell’s Exile of Erin is said to be very popular 
with Irish exiles and is often sung wherever Gaels 
foregather : 


“There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin, 
The dew on his thin robe was heavy and chill; 
For his country he sighed, while at twilight repairing, 
To wander alone by the wind-beaten hill. 
But the day-star attracted his eyes’ sad devotion; 
For it rose o'er his own native isle of the ocean, 
Where once in the fervour of youth’s warm devotion, 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go Bragh 


‘Sad is my fate,’ said the heart-broken stranger 

The wild deer and wolf to a covert can flee; 
But I have no refuge from famine and danger: 

A home and a country remain not to me. 
Never again in the green sunny bowers, 
Where my forefathers lived shall I spend the sweet hours, 
Or cover my harp with the wild-woven flowers, 

And strike to the numbers of Erin go Bragh 


Not all the poems of longing for Ireland have been 
written by Irishmen. Some have been composed by 
lovers of Ireland, such as the scholarly convert-poet, 
Lionel Johnson. A brief survey of his life and work 


appeared in a previous issue of THe Lamp. Suffice to 
recall that this shy genius was born in England, but 
came to love Ireland as ardently as any of her sons, as 
the following poem Desideria will show: 


“The Angels of the Sunlight clothe 
In England the corn’s golden ears 
Round me: yet would that I today 
Saw sunlight on the Hill of Howth 
And sunlight on the Golden Spears 
And sunlight upon Dublin Bay. 


In Hunger of the Heart I loathe 

These happy fields: I turn with tears 
Of love and longing far away 

To where the Heathered Hill of Howth 
Stands Guardian with the Golden Spears 
Above the blue of Dublin Bay.” 


It would require a large volume to cite the number 
of Irish poems of Heimweh. If such a rosary of re- 
membrances and regret were compiled, the poems of 
Francis Ledwidge would occur often, for that poet, cut 
off tragically in his prime in World War I, wrote with 
infinite longing for the fields of his native Meath while 
he was on active service in Greece and France. These 
two short poems, written a few weeks before he was 
killed, show not only his mastery of the mot juste and 
that “lonely word,” beloved of Virgil and Tennyson, 
but how the quiet beauty of Ireland haunted him even 
in the midst of the terrible carnage and cannonade of 
war: 


“The silence of maternal hills 

Is round me in my evening dreams; 
And round me music-making fills 

The mingling waves of pastoral streams. 


Whatever way I turn I find 

The path is old unto me still. 

The hills of home are in my mind, 
And there I wander as I will.” 


That poem is entitled Jn France. The following, al- 
most the last he wrote, is entitled simply Home: 


A burst of sudden wings at dawn, 
Faint voices in the dreamy noon, 
Evenings of mists and murmurings, 
And nights with rainbows of the moon 


And through these things a wood-way dim, 
And waters dim and slow sheep seen 

On uphill paths that wind away 

Through summer sounds and harvest green. 


This is a song a robin sang 

This morning on a broken tree. 
It was about the little fields 
That call across the world to me. 


The fields of Ireland are indeed calling to her exiles 
in every land, calling on them, if they may not return, 
to remember the glory of their past heritage and the 
splendor of the Faith for which their forefathers suf- 
fered a long night of ruthless persecution, and to strive 
in whatever way they can that dismembered Ireland 
shall be restored to her full freedom. And those who 
listen will hear the call of the good and kindly Canon 
Sheehan, written at the close of his novel, Glenanaar, 
which deals with Black ’47. “There in the moonlit 
abbey by the river rest the bones of your kindred. Their 
unquiet spirits haunt: every mansion and cottage and 
the wail of the Banshee is over the fields and up along 
the hills. They shall never rest in peace till your shad- 
ows sweep across their tombs, and vour prayers, like 


the night-winds, stir the ivy on the crumbling walls.” 


CERISE? 


_ 





PEAKING to his congregation in the Calvary 
Saptist Church in New York on February 2, the 
Rev. Dr. William Ward Ayer, deplored the fact 
the world has tried virtually every philosophy ex- 
genuine Christianity. 


that 
cept Even within “the profess- 
ing church,” he said, there is 


religious education in public schools does not violate 
either the Illinois or the United States Constitution as 
long as attendance at religious classes is purely volun 
It added the warning: 

“Freedom of religion as intended by those who wrote 


tary. 


the state and federal consti 





little serious effort “to 
lives conformable to 
Christ’s teachings. * * * * 
There is not enough love, 
obviously, in our 


too 


live 


religious 
exercises ; we try to buy our- 
selves into good relationship 
with God. We bow Him out 
of our lives in normal things 
and then think we can ingra- 
tiate ourselves by a few re 
ligious exercises on Sunday. 
The attitude seems to be: 
Lord, I'll do my part and 
You do Yours but let’s not 
become too intimate in the 


” 
pri cess. 


Under the auspices of the 
Bishops’ War Emergency 
and Relief Committee and 
War Relief Services (N. C. 
W. C.) a campaign will be 
held during the week of 
March 16 to 23rd to raise 





Notes Paradox of 
Church Unity Octaue 


The paradox of the private prayers of an Angli- 
can clergyman becoming the public devotion of 
the Catholic Church and receiving generous in- 
dulgences from several Pontiffs was pointed out by 
Bishop Vincent L. Waters of Raleigh at the open- 
ing of the Church Unity Octave observance in the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception 
in Washington on January 18th. 

“No greater recognition could have been given 
to Father Paul James Francis, of the Society of 
the Atonement, the founder of this great Octave,” 
Bishop Waters said, “than that which was accorded 
to him in taking the Octave founded by him when 
he was an Anglican clergyman and raising it from 
a form of private prayer to the dignity of a pub- 
lic devotion in the Church, and extending it to all 
the faithful with generous indulgences. 
been done by Popes Pius X, Benedict XV, Pius 
XI, and Pius XII, who himself opened the Octave 
in Rome again this year by celebrating Mass for 
the success of the intention.” 


tutions means the right of an 
individual to any 
desired religious belief with 
out 

state. 


entertain 


interference from the 

“The government does not 
recognize a particular faith, 
but this does not mean that it 
is indifferent to religious 
faiths. To deny the exist- 
ence of religious motivation 
is to deny the inspiration and 
authority 


itself.” 


of the constitution 


Apropos of the foregoing, 
which aroused resentment 
among certain sects, attempts 
made in other 
states to embarrass Catholi 
the exercise of 
their civilian rights. In North 
Dakota there is a legislative 
proposal which would pro- 
hibit Sisters from teaching in 


are being 


Such has = ; 
citizens in 








funds to supply food, cloth- 
ing and other necessities for the relief of the suffering 
people in the war-devasted lands. 

Most Rev. John T. MeNicholas, Archbishop of Cin- 
cinnati, who as chairman of the Administrative Board 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, in a pub- 
lic statement stressed that the need abroad is as great 
today as it has ever been, and asked Catholics to double 
their efforts this year in aiding the needy and unfortun- 
ate of the world whose lives are still shattered after the 
passage of war. 


i 


Tn the last few weeks the citizenship rights of Catho- 
lics in regard to school matters have been upheld in the 
courts, The United States Supreme Court in Wash- 
on February 10 ruled that New Jersey public 
funds raised by taxation can be used to pay for 
transportation of children to Catholic parochial schools. 

In Illinois, the State Supreme Court declared that 


ington 


school 


the 
It is to be noted that at the present time 
74 Sisters teach in 17 public schools in the State. In 
ten of the school districts in which they teach the schoo! 
population is completely Catholic, and in the others the 
Sisters have accepted teaching posts only after it was 
ascertained there would be no objection from the Prot 
estant minority. 


their religious garb in 
public schools 


Catholic groups own the school buildings in most of 
the localities in which the Sisters teach and lease them 
to the public school district for a token payment. 

* ok Ok Ok 

The State Legislature at Olympia, Washington, has 

for its consideration a bill which would prohibit any 


child from attending a Catholic school unless permis- 
sion was first obtained from the local superintendent of 
public schools. 


The proposal is a radical departure from the laws of 
the State of Washington, which up to the present al- 
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wavs have recognized the rights of parents and guard- 
ians to send their children to any approved school, 
ivate or public, without permission from any govern- 
mental official or agency whatsoever. 
* * * * 


The report of a Committee on Divorces appointed by 
he Labor Government of Britain was made public 
last month. Among a num- 
ber of recommendations is 
the establishment of a 
“marriage welfare service” 
financially supported by the 
government but directed or 
evolved gradually from ex- 
isting welfare services, 
some of which are associ- 
ated with churches. The re- 
port also suggests that the 
present “abbreviated form 
of marriage in register of- 
fices be revised so as to 
emphasize the solemnity of 
the occasion and clearly to 
express the fundamental 
principle that marriage is a 
personal union, for better 
or for worse, of one man 
with one woman, exclusive 
of all others, on either side 
so long as both shall live.” 


* * * * 


Ten million pounds of 
kosher nieat, having a value 
of about $3,000,000, is to be 
shipped by the government 
of Eire for distribution in 
Europe among Jewish dis- 
placed persons. 


s+. + & 


The Bishop of Mobile, 

Alabama, Most Rev. Thomas J. Toolen, has publicly 
disclosed that Mrs. Clare Booth Luce has donated 
$10,000 which she received for a series of articles writ- 
ten for McCall’s Magazine on “Why I Joined the Cath- 
olic Church” to a fund being raised for a maternity 
hospital for the Colored in Mobile. In addition, it was 
also made known, Jock Whitney contributed $5,000 to 
the same hospital “by way of apology” for statements 
he made in a debate on religion with Mrs. Luce. 


* * * * 


The Holy See has announced the appointments of 
Right Rev. Msgr. Mark K. Carroll, director of the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Faith in St. Louis as 
3ishop of Wichita, Kansas, and of Rt. Rev. Allen J. 
Babcock, pastor of the Blessed Sacrament Cathedral, 





Rev. George Babutiu, pastor of St. Helena’s parish, 
Cleveland, is shown at the Preparation for the Divine 
Liturgy which he celebrated according to the Byzantine- ert I. Gannon, S. \ presi- 
Romanian Rite, at the National Shrine of the Immacu- 


the annual observance of the Church Unity Octave. 
Father Babutiu, is one of nine priests in the United 
States of the Byzantine-Romanian Rite. 


NI 
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Detroit, as titular Bishop of Irenopolis and auxiliary to 
Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop of Detroit. 
* * * . 

The ninth annual conference on the Eastern Rites 
and Liturgies sponsored by Fordham University will 
be held this year on March 21st and 22nd at the Uni- 
versity and at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York. 

The Conference will be 
devoted to the question of 
the Eastern Catholic Church 
in the Balkans. The eyes 
of the world are on this sec- 
tion because of the aggres- 
sive and expanding foreign 
policy of the Soviets. The 
Catholics there are not only 
faced with the physical 
problems of homelessness 
and lack of food, but also 
they must constantly be on 
guard against the political 
pressure and the suppres- 
sive measures of the Com- 
munist government against 
the Church. 

The conference at Ford- 
ham University will be in 
the form of a panel discus- 
sion on the question : “Rome 
and the Balkans: will the 
Church survive?’’ The 
Most Rev. Stephen J. Don- 
ahue, D. D., Auxiliary 
Bishop of New York, will 


preside and the Rev. Rob- 





dent of the University, will 


late Conception, Catholic University of America, during be chairman. The Rev. 


Patrick W. Skehan, S.T.D., 
professor of Semitic lan- 
guages at the Catholic Uni- 
versity will speak on “The 
Early Church and the First Masses”; the Rev. William 
F. King, S. E. O. D., professor of Church History at 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y., will discuss 
“The Development of the Balkan Liturgies”; and the 
Rev. George Babutiu, S. T. D., pastor of St. Helena’s 
Romanian Catholic Church, Cleveland, Ohio, will tell 
of “Rome and the Liturgy of the Romanians.” 

At St. Patrick’s Cathedral on Saturday morning, 
March 22nd, Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of New 
York, will preside at the solemn concelebration of the 
Liturgy according to the Romanian Rite. The prin- 
cipal celebrant will be the Rev. Gabriel Ivascu, pastor 
of St. Basil’s Romanian Church, Trenton, N. J., and 
the concelebrants will be the Rev. John Spatarni, pas- 
tor of St. Mary’s Romanian Church, McKeesport, Pa., 
and Rev. Father Babutiu of Cleveland. 
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Hk: Feast 
of Saint 


of the Conversion 
Paul 


able as the day of reception 


was memor- 
and profession of a number of our 
lay brother aspirants. Father Gen- 
eral officiated at the ceremonies held 
at Saint Joseph’s Friary, Saranac 
Lake. Father Eugene, S. A., 
sisted him as 
Anselm, S. A.,, 
sermon was delivered by 
Alexander, S. A., 

conducted the retreat 


as- 
Father 

The 
Father 
who had 

The follow 
ing candidates received the habit and 


deacon, and 


as subdeacon. 


also 


cord of Saint Francis as novices of 
the Society of the Atonement at the 

Brother Guy, formerly 
Gartland, of Tweed, On- 
tario; Brother Sebastian, William 
Stafford, of Buffaio, N. Y.; Brother 
Rosarius, Donald Brennan, of De- 
troit, Michigan; 


sery ices : 
Clayton 


3rother Andrew, 
New York; 
srother Bernard, James Gorman, of 
Brooklyn; Brother Gabriel, James 
Smith, of Belleville, New Jersey; 
Brother Michael, James Bray, of 
Bloomfield, New Jersey; Brother 
Stephen, Thomas Hanley, of Cor- 
ona, New York; and Brother Gor- 
don, Joseph Hehn, of 
Pennsylvania. 

The novitiate training which these 
young men are entering embraces a 
study of the Rule of Saint Francis 
and the constitutions of our congre- 
gation, as well as special study in 


Robert 3urns, of 


Reading, 


methods of praver and habits of de- 


votion. Under the paternal direc- 
Novices, our 
new lay brothers will come to see 
how God best be 
through and prayers. 
At the end of their training period, 
if they have fulfilled the obligations 
of their 


tion of the Master ot 
may served 


their labors 


state satisfactorily, they 
will be advanced to the profession 
of vows for a period of one year. 

At the same ceremony, at which 
the postulants received the habit, 
Brother Cajetan, S. A., formerly 
Richard Redding of Lewistown, N. 
Y., and serchmans, 
S. A., known in the world as John 
Simons of Pa., were 
admitted to the profession of tempo- 
Soth had 
meritoriously completed their period 
of preparation and trial, and now as 
professed religious they will be as 


John 


srother 
Allentown, 


rary vows in the Society. 


signed to definite tasks in connec- 
tion with the work of the mother- 
house at Graymoor. Present at the 
profession ceremonies were the par- 
ents and relatives of several of the 
new friars and novices, and all were 
guests of the community at luncheon 
which followed. 


* * « * 


Also on January 25, two lay 
brothers were admitted to life vows 


at solemn ceremonies held in the 
Oratory of the Little Flower at 


His 
Most Reverend Ambrose Senyshyn, 
O. 8. B. M 
casion, and presided in the sanctu 
ary. The Father Vicar was cele 
brant of Mass of pro 
fession and also preached the ser 


Graymoot Excellency, — the 


, Was present on this oc 


the solemn 
mon. In extolling the merits of the 
service of God, Father Aloysius nev- 
was a life 
of sacrifice and detachment, a life 


ertheless stressed that it 


made possible only through the ex 
cess of God’s grace. He assured the 
faithful brothers that their humble 
tasks, performed far from the mad 
dening crowd, were of interest to 
the ever Master, Who 
would reward even the humblest of 
their efforts. 

The brothers professed for life 
at the special rites that followed the 
Mass were Brother Cyprian, S. A., 
and Brother Neil, S. A. Brother 
Cyprian formerly known as 
Salvatore Marchese, and he came to 
Graymoor from Corona, L. I., N. 
Y., in 1941. After a period of pos- 
tulancy at Saint Joseph’s House, he 
was admitted to the novitiate and 


solicitous 


was 


received his new name. After pro- 
fession he remained at the Saranac 
Lake Friary in the capacity of cook. 
At the present time Brother Cyprian 
is in charge of the kitchen at Gray- 
moor, and in his keeping would ap- 
pear to rest the welfare and physi- 
cal well-being of our host of friars 
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Brother Neil, S. A 


ose name was Robert Kress and 


students 


vhose home was at Jackson Heights, 
I., is at present on the office staff 
Graymoor but he also performs 
e duties of infirmarian. 


62: a s 


Che lay brotherhood is a state of 
fe that has an appeal for but a lim 
d few. One might savy that the 
reat sacrifices that must be made 
order to study for the religious 
riesthood are compensated for in 
irt by the dignity and importance 
the ordained priest, who enjoys 
he affection and recognition of a 
irge part of the public. Yet, were 
not for the generous and self 
effacing sacrifice of those who feel 
he call to the lay state, religious 
priests would be so overburdened 
with domestic and other cares that 
their ministry would greatly suffer 
\ccordingly, lay brothers, even if 
hey serve in humble and hidden 
tasks, have an important role to play 

the apostolate. In addition to 
their importance to the Church, lay 
others have special access to those 
yraces promised by Our Lord to 
those who willingly give up all 
follow Him. By follow- 


things te 


the prescriptions of a Rule 
uthorized by the Church and em 
braced by many saints, they find 
that the path they have freely 
hosen is, in a sense, a highway to 


heaven 
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The Graymoor Grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes 


The Franciscan Friars of the 
\tonement invite corresp mdence 
from those young men who wish to 
serve Grd the lav state, who are 
n good health and who are free to 


embrace the obligations of the re 


ligious life letters should be ad 
dressed t Kather Angelus, S. A., 
Saint Paul’s Friarv, Gravmoor, 
Garrison, N. \ They will receive 


a prompt answer. 
es ££ © 


February &, anniversary of the 
leath of the Father Founder, was 
marked by a special Anniversary 
Mass celebrated by the Father Gen 
eral in the Little Flower Oratory 
Che Father Vicar and the Father 





A group of our students from St. John’s Seminary at Graymoor 


(juardian were assistant ministers, 
and Father Regis, S. A., directed 
the choir, which was made up of 
priests, brothers and students. The 
true strength and vigor of the So- 
ciety of the Atonement was mani- 
fest in the presence on this occasion 
of a host of friars, both priests and 
brothers, as well as by a delegation 
of Graymoor Sisters. No eulogy 
was needed to remind those in at- 
tendance of the ideals and hopes of 
the visionary whose efforts brought 
into being the Society of the Atone- 
ment, which even today is known on 
distant shores as a congregation 
pledged to work and pray for the 
great gift of Unity and Brother- 


hood 


Ordination Day is always of spe- 
cial interest to those whose sacri- 
fices and prayers have assured the 
Society of the Atonement of assist- 
ance in the great work of implant- 
ing in young men the knowledge and 
holiness of life essential to those 
who would serve God at the altar. 
To know that in the hearts of the 
eight young men who were elevated 
to the dignity of the priesthood in 
the crypt of the National Shrine of 
the Immaculate Conception in Wash- 
ington on February 11 there beat 
gratitude and affection for all who 
helped them on their journey altar- 
wards is partial compensation for 
gifts freely given and sacrifices gen- 





78 ik 
erously made. Knowing also that, 
in the sight of God, the good that 
will be done by our new priests in 
the fields of their ministry will re- 
flect in part the goodness of their 
benefactors, the many associates of 
Graymoor will more readily under- 
stand the value of their alms. For 
them too the words of Pope Pius 
XI, who said that there is no more 
dignified or essential aspect of Cath- 
olic Action than this, will become 
all the more comprehensible. 


The first blessings given by the 
new priests to their parents and 
families at the close of the ordina- 
tion ceremonies were touching indi- 
cations of the truth that the seeds 
of vocation are sown in the home. 
Those who waited and prayed for 
the welfare of their seminarian sons 
found that this brief ceremony more 
than atoned for years of separation 
and sweetened the sacrifices de 
manded of them in encouraging a 
son to follow in the path to which 
the Master called him. They real- 
ized that the happiness of their sons 
in the service of God testified as to 
the depth of their own teachings 
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The Rev. Father Vicar with two of 
our younger aspirants at Graymoor 


On Ordination 
Day no hearts were happier than 
theirs, and for them every detail of 


and good example. 


the ceremonies must have been ac- 


companied by precious memories too 
intimate to be spoken of. 

The memorable occasion of ordi- 
nation was equalled in external sol- 
emnity by the First Masses that fol- 
lowed in the various parishes of the 
newly-ordained. There the boyhood 
friends of those who had answered 
the call were able to take part in that 
Act of Thanksgiving, the Eucharist, 
celebrated this time by one who was 
close and dear to them. Again, the 
sermons at each first Mass gave the 
faithful an explanation of the doc- 
trinal teachings of the Church con- 
cerning Holy Orders and the Holy 
Sacrifice, and perchance were in- 
strumental in implanting the seed of 
vocation in other attentive hearts. 


ee + 


The Father General has appointed 
Father Bartholomew, S. A., to act 
in the capacity of encouraging vo 
cations to the community. Part of 
his task will be to address student 
gatherings on the subject of Voca- 
tion, with special emphasis on the 
work of the Friars of the Atone- 


ment. He will also attend to letters 








Invoke Saint Anthony in Your Need Through the 


Perpetual Novena 


at 
Graymoor 
> 


Since his death, St. Anthony’s fame as a restorer of lost things, as comforter of the 
afflicted, as a helper in necessities, and as a continuous worker of miracles has grown from 
day to day. His clients are numbered by the millions and their number increases apace. 


Here at Graymoor we receive hundreds of petitions to be prayed for in the Perpetual Novena at St. Anthony’s 
Shrine, and it is notable from the letters of thanksgiving which come to us that a great number of favors are granted. 
There is no better way one can show appreciation for favors received through St. Anthony’s intercession than by 
contributing to the support of our poor students. Humanly speaking, our main reliance, next to Divine Providence, 
for the wherewithal to pay the bills for their support is the alms contributed by Saint Anthony’s Clients. 


We will be glad to receive petitions for remembrance in the Perpetual Novena to St. Anthony at Graymoor. A 
new Novena begins every Tuesday. Address: Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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sent to Graymoor inquiring about 
the requirements needed for appli- 
cants to the religious life. Young 
men interested either in the priest- 
hood or the brother’s life in the So- 
ciety of the Atonement should ad- 
dress their communications to him, 
at Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 


* * * * 


On February 11, while our friars 
were being advanced to the priest- 
hood in Washington, three novices 
of the Sisters of the Atonement 
were professed in the vows of holy 
religion in Rome. His Eminence, 
Nicola Cardinal Canali, presided at 
the ceremonies, which were held at 
the Convent of Our Lady of the 
Atonement on Monte del Gallo. 
Present at the ceremonies were the 
friars from Sant’ Onofrio’s. 

* * 7 * 


February has been a month of 
unusual quiet at Saint Paul’s Friary, 
Graymoor. During that time three 
separate retreats for the friars have 
been made, under the direction of the 
Jesuit Fathers. Conferences were 
held in the Chapel of Saint Francis 
and each day closed with Benedic- 
tion of the Blessed Sacrament. An- 
nual retreats are an essential part of 
the religious life and serve to rein- 
spire each member of the commun- 
ity with a sense of the special obli- 
gations he has freely willed to shoul- 
der. During retreat time the relig- 
ious endeavors to make definite reso- 
lutions in regard to his life and 
work, eliminating all traces of per- 
sonal glory from it and cheerfully 
offering all to God. The strength 
to travel the rough road to perfec- 
tion springs in large measure from 
the seriousness with which he makes 
his retreat. Father Angelus, S. A., 
Guardian of the Friary, made spe- 
cial efforts to adjust the schedule so 
that all should have an opportunity 
of making one of the retreats at this 
time, when the possibilities of dis- 
tractions are less. 


* * * * 


An anniversary Mass was sung 
for Brother Ephrem, S. A., on the 
Feast of Saint Matthias. 


Brother 
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$4,261.98. 


St. Joseph: A. E., N. Y., “, 
St. Jude: N. M., D. C., $1; 
E., N. Y., $1. Total, $3,123.2 


nue 


Neg: Pe on eh ee 


$1; N. M., Mass., 


tl Baker: J. D., N. Y., $1. 
Precious Blood: Mrs. M. M., 


Bl. Martin De Porres: Mrs. 
Total, $190.25. 


Total, $107.70. 


Total, $64.80. 
All Saints: Anonymous, N. J., 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


St. Margaret of Scotland: M. M., 
Sacred Heart: Mrs. M. M., Conn., $1; Mrs. M 


St. Francis of Assisi: R > os 
Ba 
M. B., N. Y., $1; H. W., Cal., $5; Mrs. L. 


St. Anne: L. A., La., $2.50. Total, $3,072.62. 
St. Francis Xavier: Mrs. C. D., 
St. — Tr W. N., Mass., 50c 
, N. J., $1. Total, $1,847.55. 

Little rs Seti M. | oe me ee 
N. ¥., O65: B. 3. BY. Sts: F.C. R. 

Our Lady of rs Atonement: Mrs. H. W., N. Y., $1; M. M., N. Y., 
; Mrs. C., N. J., $1. Total, $1,391.94. 

St. Patrick: ry : , N. J., $1. Total, $670.63. 

Infant of Prague: S. D., Mass., 
$2.50; O’B., Mass., $1; V. V., $10; 
Conn., $1; W. O'M., N. Y., $1; I. S., La., $1. Total, $603.95 
Total, $559.35. 

Blessed Sacrament: Mrs. E. McC., N. Y., $1. Total, $501.83. 

Minn.. $2. Total, $495.70. 

Cal., $1 and $9. Total, $324.70. 

L. C., N. Y., $1; Mrs. F. M., Wis., $5. 


Mass., $1. Total, $2,704.50. 


M. U., N. Y., $1; Mr. and Mrs. B., 


Our Sorrowful Mother: M. R., 


St. Frances X. Cabrini: Mrs. M. F., N. Y 
St. Anthony: L. A., La., $2.50; M. W., Ariz., $2.50; N. M., Pa., $1. 


$1; W.N., Mass., 25c. Total, $45.15. 


Wis., $1. Total, $4,273.19. 
~B. ¥. B. Tetel, 


$1. Total, $3,741.30. 
N. Y., $1. Total, $3,254.97. 


; Mes. W. L., N. J., $1; Mes. C. 


J., $2. Total, $1,834.20. 


$1; W. H., Mo., $1; M. W., Ariz., 
Mrs. A. O., Cal., $1; Mrs. T. H., 


; Mrs. L. W., Kans., $1. 








Ephrem, who was a novice at the 
time of the death of Father Foun- 
der, passed to his reward a few 
weeks after the latter. His memory 
is still held fresh in the minds of our 
friars, who look upon him as one 
who ever sacrificed his own comfort 
and taste to minister to the needs of 
others. May he rest in peace! 
* * * * 

Sister Elizabeth, S. A., passed 
quietly to her eternal reward on 
February 22, after spending many 
years in suffering patiently borne. A 
convert to the faith, she had been of 
the staff of the Washington Retreat 
House for some time prior to her 
illness. Her body reposed in Saint 
John’s Church until the obsequies, 
which were held on February 25. 
Father Guardian officiated at the 
Solemn Mass and burial service, as- 
sisted by Father Luke, S. A., and 
Father Adunatus, S. A. 


Our kind benefactors will, we are 
sure, read with pleasure in a preced- 
ing page, the reception and profes- 
sion of several Brothers and of the 
ordinations in recent weeks, all of 
which indicate the constant growth 
of our Graymoor Community. It 
indicates too, our need for a con- 
tinuance of the charitable assistance 
so loyally given us in the past by 
our friends. 

Contributions to our Students’ 
3read Fund were received from: 

Mrs. A. P., Conn., $5; L. K., N. 
$2; A. B., N. Y., $5; Mr. & Mrs. J. 
Conn., $2; F. F., Fla., $5; Thru 
General, $100; L. M., Me., $15; L. 
Mass, $13; J. R, N. J. 91; W. 
Mass., $2; Mrs. J. L., Conn., $2; H. 
N. Y., $5; M. F., Conn., $9.75; L. 
N. 2. Bi B&R, BD, Bi eh HM. 
Mich., $1; Mrs. F. B., N. Y., 70c; R. 
N. ¥., $l; Mes. R., N. Y., $8; RB. B., Je. 
Bd Bee de Sy, OS Ry OO Bete. J. Wee 
Ill, $4; A. A. N. Y., $4. Total: $190.45. 
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by the Light of the Lamn 


By Ralph Thomas, S.A. 


"Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





What are the requirements for 
gaining the plenary indulgence at- 
tached to making the Way of the 
Cross? 


For 


readers, 


the 


—B.J., Toronto, Can. nature of 


In order to gain this plenary in- 
dulgence one must move from one 
station to another and at each of 


to: 





convenience 
questions of a general 
interest 
answered here. Address inquiries 
Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Church. . . . We can only repro- 
it as a detestable evil most 
offensive to God and most unfor- 
tunate to mankind.” 


bate 
of our 


to all, are 


* * *” * 


Is it true that every Christian 
has a demon to tempt him as well 
as a Guardian Angel to protect 


—M.M.,N.Y.C. 


him? 








the fourteen stations meditate on 
the Passion of our Divine Savior. 
This done, prayers (generally one Our Father, one Hail 
Mary, one Gloria) are to be said for the intention of 
the Holy Father. Of course, it goes without saying that 
in order to gain any plenary indulgence one must be 
in the state of grace, that is, free from mortal sin. 

When a large crowd is making the stations at the 
same time it suffices for the priest and altar boys to 
move from one station to the next while the congrega- 
tion follows mentally. 

The same indulgence may be gained by the faithful 
who are legitimately prevented from going to a church 
through sickness or the like if they have a crucifix spe- 
cially blessed for this devotion. They are to look at the 
crucifix and while recalling the Passion of Christ to 
recite twenty Our Father’s, Hail Mary’s, and Gloria’s— 
one of each for each station, five in memory of the 
sacred wounds of Our Savior, and one of each for the 
intention of the Pope. If a person is very sick these 
prayers need not be said and ejaculations and acts of 
contrition are sufficient. 

ss 


* * 


Does the Church make any law on how soon after 
birth an infant should be baptized?—F. McM., N. Y. 

The Canon Law of the Catholic Church states that 
“Infants should be baptized as soon as possible.” This 
law is based on the duty which parents have to care for 
the spiritual and temporal education of their offspring, 
and most important among their obligations is that of 
having their children baptized. The ordinary practice 
among good Catholics is to have new-born children 
taken to the font about eight or ten days after birth. 
Circumstances, however, may alter the time element of 
the obligation. In danger of death an infant may have 
to be baptized soon after birth. In a remote country 
place a child may not be taken to be baptized for three 
weeks or a month. Of the delaying of Baptism Pope 
Leo XIII says: “Nothing is more evil than this cus- 
tom, nothing is more contrary to the law of the 


The guardianship of angels over 
mankind is a truth plainly expressed in Sacred Scrip- 
ture. Thus St. Paul refers to those angels as “minis- 
tering spirits: “Are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
to minister for them, who shall receive the inheritance 
of salvation?” (Heb. 1, 14.) The Psalmist touchingly 
describes the tender care which the angels bestow upon 
man. “He hath given his angels charge over thee, to 
keep thee in all thy ways; in their hands they shall bear 
thee up, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.” (Ps. 
90, 11.) Our Divine Savior Himself declares of the 
little children: “See that you despise not one of these 
little ones: for I say to you, that their angels in heaven 
always see the face of my Father who is in heaven.” 
(Matt. 18, 10.) This is also affirmed by the Fathers of 
the Church and we have a Feast of the Guardian 
Angels. But there is no foundation in Scripture for 
the supposition that each human being has a demon to 
plague him. It is a false notion that could scarcely be 
reconciled with Divine Providence. It is true that “the 
devil goes about as a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
may devour.” (I Pet. 5, 8.) but it is a false and pagan 
notion that each man has a demon. 


I once heard a person speaking of a “marriage of 


conscience.” What does this mean? 


—M. G. S., New Orleans 


A “Marriage of Conscience” is one contracted before 
the proper pastor and two witnesses but without any 
previous proclamation of the banns. It is carried out 
secretly so that the assisting priest, the witnesses, and 
the local bishop have the strict obligation to keep the 
marriage secret. Such a marriage, of course, is rare 
and is only permitted by the bishop for very grave 
reasons, such as to avoid serious scandal and disgrace. 
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The Pones Sacial Onder 


by Leo Foley, 8.A. 


Cy 


HEN Leo XIII was elected Pope, Leon 
Gambette, a French anticlerical Freemason 


and a bitter opponent of the Church and the 
Papacy could only utter words which, if sarcastic and 
bitter, were indicative of admiration and praise. ‘The 
elegant and subtle Cardinal Pecci,” he remarked, “is 
elected. He is more a diplomat than a priest and thor- 
oughly versed in all intrigues. He will not break with 
the traditions and the pro- 


had a short time before his election been regarded as a 
failure was shortly to be recognized by all as the guide 
of the Church’s destinies and a true master of diplo- 
macy. 

The plan and philosophy of social reorganization 
visualized and expounded by Pope Leo was quite dif- 
ferent from the programs advocated by other social re- 
formers such as Karl Marx in the nineteenth century, 

and Stalin, Hitler, and oth- 





nouncements of his prede- 
cessors, but his demeanor, 
his conduct of affairs, will 
he more important than his 


speeches.” 


In an Old, 


Bismarck, who during 
the pontificate of Pius IX 
but a few short years before 
had waged an implacable 
war with the Papacy, did 
not hesitate to seek advice 
ind aid from Pope Leo 
XIII. He esteemed the 
Pope as “a wise and mod- 
erate man.” Leo in turn 
selected Monsignor Galim- 
berti to represent him at 
the birthday celebration for 
Emperor William of Ger- 
many. On this occasion the 
Empress told the Mon- 
signor to “note this occa- 





Old Garden 





What is there left in the old, old garden now 

. That knew His loneliness, His agony? 

What now still lives that, looking back, could tell 
How much He suffered there ... for you and me? 
Time has rolled over it, this many a year, 

Where is the mark to show that He was there? 
And what of those who slept and quite forgot 

The bitterness of Him Who knelt in prayer? 


Somehow, I think that there is living still, 

An ancient olive tree with silvery leaf 

That, whispering in the gentle starlit wind, 
Remembers, from its youth, the old, old grief. 

I think, perhaps, within that sorrowful place 
There could be, here and there, a blade of grass 
That holds within itself the vanished night, 

And bends beneath its secret as men pass. 


—Blanche Yvonne Mosler 


ers in the next. These men 
were advocates of imprac- 
ticable reforms. Seeing in 
the state the only secure 
foundation for the social 
order, they set out to build 
absolute states without tak- 
ing into consideration the 
nature, purpose and super- 
natural end of man. These 
systems then attempted to 
change human nature to 
conform with their vision- 
ary Utopias. They failed 
to realize that human nature 
cannot be changed by the 
mere whim of some petty 
dictator, even through co- 
ercive means. 

Pope Leo XIII was a 
docile follower of the phil- 
osophy of Saint Thomas. 








sion well for its historical 

importance, for today is the first time that an envoy of 
the Pope had come to sit at the table of the king of 
Prussia.” 

The Papal Nuncio Ruffo-Scilla, appointed by Leo 
XIII, was received with great acclaim in London on 
the occasion of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee celebration. 
The English Parliament, headed by Gladstone, was 
among the first to acclaim and extol the praises of the 
new Pope. Russia, also, renewed her diplomatic re- 
lationship with the Vatican. When Pope Leo cele- 
brated the Golden Jubilee of his ordination to the 
priesthood, representatives of almost all the European 
Powers were present at the Vatican and even the Sul- 
tan of the unbelieving Turks and the Caliph of the 
Moslem world sent their representatives. 

The world was suddenly awakened by the reforms 
initiated by this new champion of truth. The man who 


He turned to the writings 
of Saint Thomas to find his plan for the reorganization 
of the Social Order, which was to win the praise of 
all right-thinking men. 

Under the tutelage of the great Scholastic Doctor, 
Pope Leo XIII became a master architect in planning 
his social reorganization. To appreciate the Pope’s 
plan in its fullness, a study of all his social Encyclicals 
would be necessary. He proposed the principles in his 
first Encyclical, “The Evils of Society” written dur- 
ing the first year of his pontificate, April 21, 1878. He 
developed these principles in a practical and applicable 
manner in each of the Encyclicals that followed. 

The keynote of “The Evils of Society” may be found 
in the statement that “Civilization can have no firm 
foundation unless it rests upon the eternal principle of 
truth.” The same document stresses the principle that 
the hierarchy of order exists in the world, as follows: 
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1. God created and governs all things accord- 
ing to His wise Providence. 

2. There are various orders in civil society 
differing in rights, dignity and power. Some are 
nobler than others, but all are necessary to each 
other for the common good. 

In his first Encyclical Leo XIII took into account 
the nature of man, his purpose, and his supernatural 
end. He emphasized that society 


UNUM SINT 


Another confusing problem confronting some soci- 
ologists is how man, who is natural, can attain that 
which is above his nature. These men have overlooked 
the divine economy of grace which is the bridge be- 
tween the natural and the supernatural. The Catholic 
Church argues that she has been appointed by Christ 
as the sole custodian of this grace. Since man cannot 
cross from this natural order to his supernatural re- 

ward without grace, it is neces- 





does not create men, neither does 
it provide them with faculties, 
invent their essential func- 
tions. Society, however, is es- 
sential to the of man. 
One man could not sufficiently 
provide for life unassisted. 
Therefore, it is natural that man 
should live in company with his 


nor 


welfare 


fellows. 

Next the Pope re-stated that 
man is not merely a material en- 
tity or a mere commodity of the 
principle ignored or 
eliminated in materialistic 
ceptions and systems. The prim- 


state, a 


con- 


ary element in the make-up of 
man is his destination to a super- 
natural end. 

With these ideas in mind the 
Pope drew up the structure for 
a true social order: 

1. God is the head of human 
society. 
all 
from Him. 

2. Next in order comes man. 
Man is at once a natural being 
ordained towards a supernatural 


He created and governs 


things. All power comes 





Loue is the Watchword 


We, who cannot fathom 
The wonder of a tree; 

To whom a tiny blade of grass 
Is fraught with mystery; 

Who gaze with childish wonder 
Upon the trackless skies; 

How dare we even think of God 
With question and surmise? 


For when we see a budding rose, 
We know how kind He is, 

To bless our feeble mortal eyes 
With wonders such as this. 

And when a summer rain descends 
Upon our gardens green, 

His love and care for such as we 
Can everywhere be seen. 


Love is the watchword of His law, 
His mercies fill our days, 

And drop as numerous to earth 
As fall the cosmic rays. 

We cannot dream what He has planned, 
Or what He may fulfill 

In that fair land where everyone 


Obeys His perfect will. 


sary for him to be a member of 
the Catholic Church. 

It is to these principles which 
Leo XIII maintained that we 
must return if we are to have a 
true and sound civilization. An 
attack against the Church is also 
an attack against the social order, 
for the Church rules in the name 
of Christ over the supernatural 
destinies of men. The Pope out- 
lined, in this Encyclical, the great 
good the Church has brought to 
mankind, and the solicitous care 
with which she guards the tran- 
quility and peace of the social 
order. 

He challenges anyone who be- 
lieves that the Church is a men- 
ace to progress to examine the 
glorious history of the Catholic 
Church. True history speaks 
quite plainly on her behalf. The 
Catholic Church, he contends, 
has brought truth and light to 
populations that were once sav- 
age. She has warred against the 
enslavement of men and nations, 


—Fred Ricke ° ‘ 
y shielded the true arts and sciences 








end. He lives and functions in a 
natural order but is destined for 
supernatural order. 

Many are the sociologists and social philosophers 
who err regarding these elements. Many are inclined 
to take man merely as a social creature divorced of all 
And yet any problem in- 
volving man is unintelligible if this element is neg- 
lected. 

Dr. Elizabeth Walsh, associate professor of sociology 
at the Catholic University, has stated effectively : “The 
total purpose of society as a whole must be to help its 
members attain their supreme purpose. This, by Catho- 


supernatural considerations. 


lic teaching, is the attainment of happiness through a 
virtuous life in this world and an eternal reward in the 
All types of social reorganization must be sub- 
ordinated to this end.” 


next. 


through the foundation of many 
institutions. She has brought 
solace to all forms of misery through her charity. She 
has always taught the true dignity of man and sup- 
ported all legitimate authority. The holy Pontiff 
pointed out that “a civilization in opposition to the 
holy doctrines and laws of the Church, is a civiliza- 
tion in appearance only; a mere sham without sub- 
stance.” 

Leo’s social order may be likened to the world 
The Church is the center of gravity. So long as all 
the parts of society, as the family, government, econom- 
ics, labor and education remain under her influence and 
obedient to her laws, harmony and tranquility will pre- 
vail, But once any part cuts itself off from its regu- 
lating influence, chaos and disorder will result. The 
present world picture is sufficient proof of his words 
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The Eucharist: Om Life 


By Theodore C. /. Vermilye 


* 


Introduction: What is the Mass? What other names has it? Why is the Eu- 
charist a Sacrifice? Who is the Priest-Victim? Who shares His Priesthood? What 
is the “Priesthood of the Laity”? Who offers sacrifice, and why? What is the Mis- 
sal? Why “Pray the Mass”? What is the Liturgical Life? Why “Live the Mass”? 
These are serious and important questions, affecting the life of every Catholic. They 
deserve clear and careful answers. In an effort to supply complete answers, scholars 
have written many volumes. The study of these works, fascinating as it is, requires 
much time. Most people, lacking leisure for study, are deprived of knowledge vital 
to an intelligent and active participation in the life of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
In this series of articles, of which this is the third, a few of the answers will be given 
in “capsule” form. The author will gladly supply reading lists to interested persons, 
and will be happy to discuss related questions by letter. Address him in care of The 
Lamp, enclosing a three cent stamp for return. 


WHAT OTHER NAMES HAS THE MASS? 


HE oldest recorded title of 

the Sacrifice of the Altar, 

known to us as the Mass, is 
Fractio Panis (or Bread Breaking). 
his name is used in the New Testa- 
ment and other documents of the 
Apostolic and sub-Apostolic Ages. 
Many other terms, including Syn- 
axts (gathering or meeting), Obla- 
tio (offering or oblation), Lord’s 
Supper, Communion, Christian 
Passover (Hebrew: Haggadah or 
Showing-forth), Divine Sacrifice, 
Sacrifice of Praise, Sacrifice of 
Thanksgiving, and Liturgy were 
used to designate the divinely or- 
dained sacrificial worship offered 
by the Christian communities of the 
early centuries. Of these, “Liturgy” 
was the title which attained widest 
use. In the Eastern Rites of today 
it refers only to the Eucharistic 
Liturgy, while in the Latin Rites of 
the West it denotes not only the 
Mass but all services of an official 
and liturgical character. The terms 
Gift, Holy Communion, Blessed 
Sacrament, Housel, Viaticum and a 
few others are the accepted designa- 
tions of the Bread of Heaven, 
viewed as a Sacrament only. 

One title of ancient origin has 
been in constant use for centuries 
by both Latins and Greeks. This 
is “Eucharist”, a Greek word mean- 
ing Thanksgiving, having a dual 


significance in technical liturgical 
use. It serves to express both the 
Sacrifice (Holy Mass) and _ the 
Sacrament (Holy Communion), 
and is the most desirable term at 
our command when writing or 
speaking of the Sacrifice-Sacrament 
of the Altar. “Divine Liturgy of 
the Holy Eucharist” is at present 
the official term used by Churches 
of the Eastern Rites (both Catholic 
and dissident) to denote the Altar 
Sacrifice. In the West the titles 
“Sacrifice of the Eucharist” and 
“Sacrifice of the Mass” are identical 
with this and with each other. But 
the single word “Eucharist” may 
mean Mass, or Holy Communion, 
or both. This is most appropriate 
because the altar is the nexus of a 
mysterious exchange between God 
and man. There is in the Mass, 
both a giving and a receiving by the 
divine and the human participants 
involved. A well-rounded and intel- 
ligent conception of “Mass” must 
include “Communion”. Either of 
these, apart from the other, is in- 
complete, and fails to fully carry 
out our Lord’s command: “Do this, 
eat, drink”. 

Eucharist is a good word because 
of its flexibility; doubly good be- 
cause of its wealth of meaning. The 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass (includ- 
ing the reception of Communion) 
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is a majestic, divine, mysterious, 
power-packed Action. It expresses 
the plentitude of divine love and 
power; conveys what it expresses. 
One of the ancient titles of the 
Canon is “Actio” or “Action”. The 
Mass can never be a collection of 
prayers, intended to flow Godward 
only. It is a divine-human trans- 
action on the spiritual plane. It 
flows from man to God, expressing 
and conveying human penance, 
adoration and petition; it flows 
from God to man, embodying and 
infusing the divine life of the 
Blessed Trinity. It transcends hu- 
man understanding, transforms hu- 
man nature, transfixes the human 
soul with love of God, transfers to 
it the life and grace of God. The 
Liturgy of the Eucharist is the 
supernatural agency by which the 
Mystical Body of Christ continues 
among men the mission begun by 
Christ during His human life. 
The work of our Lord’s physical 
Body was to enfold mankind in the 
limitless love of God; endow man- 
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kind with God's perfect peace. The 
expression of Christ’s at- 
the Father 
was His unending thanksgiving, or 
He “blessed God 
thanks” at all times, especially 


constant 


titude toward heavenly 


eucharist and 
gave 
when about to suffer death upon the 
His 


gave 


“having raised 
His Father” He 
Him He blessed 
work of our Lord’s 
Body (the Catholic 
continues to be the same 
as that of His physical Body, of 


Cross, when 


eyes unto 
thanks to and 
Him The 
Mystical 


Church ) 


which it is the extension in time and 
attitude 
Father must also be expressed by 
and “thanks- 
work of our Lord's 


space Its toward — the 


constant “blessing” 
The 


Sacramental 


viving” 
Body likewise is to 
convey to men the love and peace 
of God the Father Almighty; to 
convey to God the gratitude of men 
for God’s good gifts. God’s best Gift 
is His Son, “through 
Whom" continues to 
“create, hallow, fill with life, bless 


Incarnate 
the Father 
and bestow upon us all good things”. 
The Mass, or Eucharist, is the 
“Sacrifice of Praise and Thanksgiv- 
ing” Church, each 
member of which has been made by 
“other 


offered by the 
Baptism and Confirmation an 
Christ”. It is offered “through 
Christ, with Christ, and in 
Christ, to God the Father Almighty, 
in the unity of the Holy Ghost’’; to 
render to the adorable Trinity “all 
honor 


and 


and glory, through endless 
ages of ages”; to obtain everlasting 
“bless” 
for salvation. 

(missa ) become 


salvation, and to and 


“thank” God 
Mass 


has the 
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Prayer of a 


In darkness, lo! I strain for but a glimpse of Thee; 
Alone, apart upon the moaning bar I stand; 

The waters, dark and rushing, seem to call for me— 
O give my clouded vision light to see Thy hand! 


In darkness and in pain I’ve blindly groped afar; 

No kindly soul is near, my guide or guard to be. 

O let me but behold one brightly gleaming star 

To light my erring footsteps safely back to Thee. 
—By Thomas Speed Mosby 


Penitent 


O give me light to lead me on the narrow way; 

Tis dark; I cannot see the path that leads above; 
My wayward steps are from the beaten course astray; 
O fill my heart with radiance of Thy light and love. 











for the Latin 


The word 


usual proper 
liturgy of the Eucharist. 


name 


derives from “missio” or dismissal. 
In our Latin liturgies we had at first 
that of the 
catechumens or learners, before the 
(tfertory ; that of the faithful, after 
There remains 
in the text of our rite only the latter 
(“Ite, missa est”), and from this 
the taken its 
name is not at 
all an essential name for the Sacri- 
the Altar. 
not been used “always, everywhere 
all” Catholics. It is a late 
term, arising almost by accident and 
is used in the West only. It no 
more involves the idea of sacrifice 
than do such names as Lord’s Sup- 


two distinct dismissals, 


Communion now 


entire service has 


The word “mass” 
fice of It certainly has 


and by 


How- 
ever, it is the term which has come 


per or Communion Service. 


into general Western use, and by 
association it has become natural 
It has the great ad- 
vantage of being short and _ easily 
used 

what it 


and dear to us 


We love the name because of 
the life-giving 
Jesus Christ upon the 
Cross. We love to obey the Holy Fa 
ther’s command: 
We must 
Mass” 
Christ’s words: 
His command: 
world; teach; | am with you all 
Holy Mass Christ re- 
ceives us to Himself; gives Himselt 
to us, and He gives us “mission” ; 
us to live as “other 
Christs’, “through Him, and with 
Him, and in Him’, to the glory of 
the Father, indwelt, inspired and ac- 
tivated by the Holy Ghost. 


means to us: 


Sacrifice ot 


“Pray the Mass.” 


also to “Live the 
to hear in the 
“Tt is finished” and 


the 


learn 
“dismissal” 
into all 


“Go 


days”. In 


’ 


“commissions 








were not unlike our own. 








Do You Know Saint Francis? 


The Little Poor Man of Assisi has a message for everyone in the world today. 


His example has made it easier for millions of souls to follow Christ. 
Those who want to know more about Saint Francis should read: 


Tale of a Troubadour 


A popular sketch of a beloved saint by Father Samuel Cummings, S. A. 


Price: TEN CENTS 


Order your copy today from THE GRAYMOOR PRESS, Peekskill, New York 
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Introduction of Catholicism 


by Stephen A. Janis, 


HIe world at large knows lit- 

tle about Korea, “The Her- 

mit Kingdom.” At times the 
notion creeps into the mind of those 
ntering this land—who have tar- 
ried a while and seen a bit—that it 
erves Korea and the Koreans right 
hat the world is not well acquainted 
ith the scenic beauty of this por- 

m of the globe and with the peo- 
vle who live in it in dire poverty, 
cause Koreans seem so shiftless, 
iring naught about bettering them- 
elves. This, decidedly and decis- 

ely, is not true as a general in- 
lictment. 

here is a thrilling history of he- 
roic Korean souls who made the su- 
preme sacrifice in the name of lib- 
erty and freedom: liberty to adore 
the Lord of the world and freedom 

worship God as Christians. One 

ch story, among hundreds, is that 

Blessed Andrew Kim, the first 
Korean to be ordained a priest of 
he Catholic Church. 

lhe eventful life of Blessed An- 
rew Kim moved swiftly. He was 

min Nolmai (Tchoyung-tcheeng- 
to) on August 21, 1821. (It is only 
two hours’ ride by jeep from where 

s writer sits.) This proto-mar- 

r priest of Korea was baptized in 
1836, at the age of fifteen. Nine 
ears later, in extraordinary fash- 
ion, he had been raised to the dig- 

tv of the priesthood at Kim-ka- 

in, near Hankow, China. This 
vas on August 17, 1845. He was 
nlv twenty-four at the time. 

(he memorable day of Septem- 
her 16, 1846, will stand as a land- 
mark in Korean Catholic history, 

‘t because pagans having control 
if the state ordered the execution 
f the valiant warrior-priest of God 
the Most High, but because this 
young man, with the holy oils fresh 
upon his fingers, dared to brandish 


0. F. M. 








Father Stephen Janto, O. F. M. 


the torch of divine truth in the 
midst of the darkness of paganism, 
after the manner of the original 
apostles of Christ who threw the 
searchlight of revelation across the 
blackness of an empire that held a 
world in its pagan grip 

Within a decade Bl. Andrew Kim 
had made giant strides: from bap- 
tism in 1836, to priesthood in 1845, 
to martyrdom in 1846. From China, 
where he had gone to study, he had 
to flee to the Philippine Islands. But 
his studies were finished, and his 
goal reached. Persecution or no in 
China, he was on his way back to his 
people at home. God's grace works 
in mysterious ways; and it is abso- 
lutely indispensable; but let those 
who think that no magnanimous Ko- 
reans ever existed who did not 
labor unstintingly for the welfare 
of their own people, consult Catho- 
lic chronicles of Korean history. 

Before and after the time of An- 
drew Kim there were other Korean 


Ante Korea 


martyrs. Four major persecutions 
struck the land like a tornado: 1801, 
1839, 1846, and 1866. This is the 
centenary of the martyrdom of the 
first Korean to enter the priesthood. 
One hundred years ago the largest 
slaughter of Christians was being 
enacted. It was done publicly as a 
lesson to others to remain aloof, far 
off and away from anything that re- 
sembled Christianity. A century is 
not too long a span of time. It is 
possible that these events are with- 
in the memory of those who live. 
There are those, however, who 
heard the accounts from those who 
then lived. 

The divine teachings of the Eter- 
nal Galilean that echoed along the 
Jordan Valley well nigh twenty 
centuries ago, and whose reverber- 
ations have been heard in an ever- 
widening circle with the passing 
vears, were heard resounding over 
Korea’s mountainous country only 
in 1784. Though considered her- 
metically sealed, chinks were opened 
in the “Hermit Kingdom” and the 
light of Christianity was breaking 
through. Peter Ri-sung-hun was 
the first Korean to be thrilled by the 
teachings of the “Man of Galilee.” 
He caught their echo in Peiping, 
China. Thither he went at inter- 
vals via Pien-moun, situated in 
the northwestern tip of Korea 
at the Manchurian border. Pien- 
moun was the gateway to China by 
the land route. Peter Ri-sung-hun, 
having a high government post, had 
oceasion to go oh missions of an 
ambassadorial nature to the capital 
of China. Charged with responsi- 
bility, Peter Ri was a man of af- 
fairs and knew the happenings of 
the day in Peiping. There Catho- 
lic missionaries from Europe had 
long been preaching. Converts to 
Christianity stirred with emotion as 
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they explained the meaning of 
Christianity to inquirers. Booklets 
akin to the catechism were available. 
Peter Ri purchased what he thought 
he might find useful. With relish 
and avidity he learned for himself, 
through booklets, of the doctrine of 
Jesus Christ. On a subsequent mis- 
sion to Peiping, after giving suffi- 
cient evidence of his knowledge of 
the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith, he requested admittance into 
the Catholic Church. Bishop Alex- 
ander Grovea, a Portuguese Fran- 
ciscan, baptized Peter Ri in Decem- 
ber, 1783. Thus did the first Ko- 
rean embrace Christianity. In 1784 
this first Korean Christian returned 
to Korea and was busy catechizing 
and baptizing. From 
from rich and poor, high and low, 
there came many seeking the saving 


every class, 


waters of baptism. 

In 1789 the Church had its first 
Korean martyr, Thomas Kim-Pum 
U (as close as the name can be cast 
English characters from Ko- 
Thomas Kim was a peasant, 


into 
rean. ) 
a farmer, one of no note socially, 
but one who had learned of the 
3abe of Bethlehem Whom, a king, 
Herod, had sought to eliminate from 
the earth. And with the Holy In- 
nocents, the children massacred at 
Herod’s behest, there is now num- 
bered Thomas Kim, a plain man of 
the soil. It was hard on the Church 
to lose this devoted layman, but the 
first blood had been spilled for 
Christ on Korean soil. 
Approximately two generations 
had come and gone from the days of 
Peter Ri’s conversion to the coming 
of Blessed Andrew Kim. In the 
intervening years the members of 
the clergy and hierarchy who la- 
bored in Korea numbered five. The 
first priest to enter Korea, Fr. James 
Tjyou, was a Chinese missionary. 
He set foot in the land in 1794 to 
struggle alone, and Korea was not 
to see the advent of another mis- 
sionary for thirty years after his de- 
mise. In 1801, in the first major 
persecution to sweep the country, 
Fr. Tjyou won the martyr’s palm. 


Next came Bishop Barthelemy 
Bruguiere, the first Vicar Apostolic 


for Korea. He came in 1831 and 
died in China, on a visit, in 1833. 
1836, came Ven. Pierre- 
Maubant and Ven. Jac- 
30th were 
martvred in the second major wave 
The fifth 
to make his appearance prior to the 


Then in 
Philibert 
ques-Honore Chastan. 


of persecutions in 1839. 


Most Rev. Paul Ro, Bishop of Seoul, 


Korea 


time of Andrew Kim was Ven. 
Marie-Joseph Imbert, Korea’s sec- 
ond Vicar Apostolic, who likewise 
met a martyr’s end in 1839. Such 
were the spiritual forebears of 
Blessed Andrew Kim. They were 
strangers, foreigners in Kim’s land. 
Then Korea slew its own native son 
in the third wave of persecutions in 
1846. Blessed Andrew Kim, the 
first Korean priest, suffered mar- 
tyrdom on September 16. 


The second native son to follow 
in Kim’s priestly footsteps, one who 
had been a bosom companion, was 
Thomas Tchoi. Returning to his 
homeland from China with the 
power of Orders, in 1849, Thomas 
Tchoi labored incessantly, vigorous- 
ly, courageously till he died in 1861. 

The 1946 marked the 
centenary of a fierce attack upon 
Christians in Korea. The month of 


year of 


September 1846 saw the diabolic at 
tempt to wipe out the lovers of 
things distinctly Christian; the mad 
drive reached the peak of its fur 
on the 26th when the greatest toll 
of Christian lives was tortured out 
of existence. And so, in the an 
nals of Korean history, we can read 
September has been 
the 
Korean martyrs and the 26th day is 


ily see how 


dedicated to memory of the 
observed with special solemnity. It 
was ten days previous that the Ko- 
rean church lost its beloved Blessed 
Andrew Kim, leaving a lone bishop 

minister to the hard-pressed 
Bishop Jean 
third Vicar 


Christians. He 


| seph 


Was 


Ferrel, the 


\postolic of Korea, who died 


Seoul in 1863 


The fourth persecutiot 
in 1866 handed the martyr’s palm 
to the fourth and fifth Viears Apos 
tolic to Bishop Marie-A1 
taine Daveluy, and Bishop Simeon 


wave of 


Korea: 
Francois Berneux. Each had worked 
in the land at least a decade. 
pontificate of 
1925, 


Under the Pope 
Pius XI, on July 5, there 
were beatified 79 Korean martyrs, 
among them Blessed Andrew Kim, 
who has been declared the patron of 
Korean clergy and seminari- 
Not far from the seminary in 
Korea, there 
now lie the remains of Blessed An- 


the 
ans. 
Seoul, the largest in 


drew, within the shadow of the site 
of his martyrdom, where now flour- 
ishes a steadily growing parish. 
None shall ever deprive the land, 
if humanly possible, of the prec- 
ious remains of the great apostle 
who battled overwhelming odds to 
live the glorious life of a child of 
The light of divine truth has 
flickered, unquenched, since it be- 
gan to glow in the heart of Peter 
Ri-sung-hun. Thanks to the brave 
Christians of yesteryear, and God’s 
grace, more than two hundred thou- 
sand in this land today know, love 
and serve the Prince of Peace. 
More than a hundred native priests, 
with the assistance of missionaries, 
preach the Gospel of Christ. At 
Seoul today is Bishop Ro, the first 
Korean to enjoy the fullness of the 
priesthood in the episcopate. 


God. 
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The Doctor of Mary 


By Titus Cranny, S.A. 


“6 OST misunderstood of 
Franciscans, most at- 
tacked of scholastics, 

most maligned of medievals”—such 
might be the sobriquet of the great 
Franciscan light of the thirteenth 
century, Venerable John Duns Sco- 
tus. At the present day, however, 
history and critical investigation are 
unraveling the truth from the rash 
judgments of many and the un- 
founded statements of others about 
Scotus. More than six hundred 
vears have veiled his life and doc- 
trine and only now is the true man 
ind the true teacher beginning to 
emerge from the disguise which 
others have foisted upon him. 

Zorn in 1266 at Maxton, Rox- 
burgh, Scotland, John took ele- 
mentary training at Haddington. 
For centuries the Irish have been 
proudly calling him a son of the 
Emerald Isle only to find that the 
weight of history no longer substan- 
tiates popular sentiment. Today 
there are more than three hundred 
documents that prove Scotus to be 
a scion of Scotland. Still, Irishmen 
can have some consolation in know- 
ing that John’s mother probably 
came from an Irish family and that 
some of his most eminent followers 
were John Ponce, Patrick Fleming, 
Anthony Hickey, and Luke Wad- 
ding, all Trish Franciscans. 

About 1277 John went to Dum- 
fries where his uncle, Elias, was 
guardian of the Franciscan Friary. 
Here John continued his studies 
and four years later, at the age of 
fifteen, took the habit of St. Fran- 
cis. Upon completion of studies 
under Franciscan teachers, John 
merited the glad day of priestly 
ordination March 17, 1291 at North- 
hampton, England. 

A tale is told—whether true or 


- . 


not we do not know—that John 
found studies difficult to master 
when he first entered the Order. In 
his trial he earnestly besought Our 
Lady for light to learn the sciences 
and the intelligence to grasp the- 
ology. Mary is supposed then to have 
appeared, telling him that his pray- 
ers for knowledge and wisdom were 
answered. Immediately the youth- 
ful cleric made such progress in 
scholastic endeavors that he merited 
the admiration as well as the amaze- 
ment of his fellow students and pro- 
fessors. 

It is probable that John studied 
at the universities of Oxford and 
of Cambridge. It is certain that he 
studied at Paris from 1293 until 
1296 and then spent the following 
four years in teaching at its famous 
University. Here there occurred a 
matter of historical interest to those 
concerned with the work of Church 
Unity. Scotus was asked to join 
the party in Paris which supported 
the headstrong Philip the Fair, 
King of France, in his battle against 
Pope Boniface VIII. The king, in 
need of money to wage war, had 
forbidden gold and silver being sent 
to Rome. He then forged a papal 
bull to his own advantage and be- 
gan a long contest with Boniface. 
When the Holy Father reprimanded 
him, Philip became more arrogant 
than ever. Boniface was not one to 
be ordered around. But when Cle- 
ment V ascended the papal throne, 
Philip cajoled the meek man and 
brought him to Avignon, thus be- 
ginning the infamous period of 
papal history known as the “Babyl- 
onian Captivity.” 

Scotus refused to have anything 
to do with this ruthless king or any 
plan that he proposed. In conse- 
quence of his refusal he had to flee 


back over the roads of France and 
return to England where he went 
to Cambridge or Oxford. 

1304 saw the minister general of 
the Friars Minor present Scotus’ 
name for the licentiate and the mas- 
ter’s degree in Paris. After return- 
ing to the university city and re- 
maining there until 1307, Scotus 
went back to England. His stay. 
was short, for soon he was sum- 
moned by the general of his order 
to Cologne to teach. Scotus went to 
the German city not to teach but to 
die, for soon after his arrival, he 
passed away at the early age of 42. 
He was buried and his body still re- 
mains in the Church of Saint Fran- 
cis in that city. Upon his tomb are 
enscribed the words: 

“Scotland gave me birth, England 
received me, 

France instructed me, Cologne 
holds me.” 

Although it is difficult to assign 
specific dates to the works of this 
prominent Franciscan we do know 
for certain that it was while teach- 
ing at Oxford and at Paris that he 
wrote his two principal works. The 
first is known as the “Oxford 
Work” and the second is called the 
“Reportata,” or notes of his Paris 
lectures. Scotus’ most renowned 
work is his commentary on the 
Sentences of Peter the Lombard. 
He did not write any Summa as did 
Alexander of Hales and Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, nor did he leave a 
systematic synthesis that might be 
easily studied. Still he wrote pro- 
digiously, though sometimes vaguely 
and subtlety, but always precisely 
and effectively, so that after his 
death there grew up a new school 
within the camp of Scholasticism 
that has since contributed much to 
Catholic thought and teaching. 
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We know that at Paris Scotus de 
fended the Immaculate Conception, 
a fact which has given rise to the 
legend that in the presence of all 
the doctors of the university he pub 
licly defended his thesis against two 
hundred objections, repeating them 
one after another in the order given, 
and refuting them in 
a most thorough and 
effective manner 
Whether this 
be true or not is de- 
batable, but the fact 

that 
cher 


story 


is indubitable 
John 
ished a 
tender devotion to 
the Mother of God 
which blossomed 
forth beautifully in 
his championship of 
the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the Queen 


always 
fervent and 


of heaven and earth 

For Scotus-it was 
left to the 
teaching has 


give 
which 
since been incorpor 
ated into the official 
dogmas of the Cath- 
olic Church, viz., 
that Mary was pre- 
served free from the 
guilt of original sin 
by the merits of her 
Divine Son. The 
reasoning process at- 
tributed to him: 
“God could do it (preserve Mary 
from the guilt of sin) ; it was fitting 
that He should do it; therefore He 
did it,” or the simple Latin “Potutt, 
decutt, ergo fe it,’ does not come 
from Scotus himself but 
other Franciscan, Scotus’ 
William of Ware. 
surprising 


from an- 
teacher, 
Nor is this fact 
for a whole 
Franciscans are noted for their de- 
votion to the Mother of God and 
their sterling defence of her Im- 
maculate 


host. of 


Conception. Scotus  ac- 
cepted what his predecessors taught 
him. . However, he took their argu- 
mentation, framed it in new form 
with his wonted conciseness, and 
became the herald of Mary’s dig- 


nity and prerogative to such an ex- 


UT 


tent as to give him the title, “Doc 
Marv.” To him had 
the task of formulating the 
reasoning behind the truth, to per- 


tor of been 


given 


ceive 1ts implications and to pursue 


it to its logical conclusions 
| his writings Scotus puts 
greatest emphasis on love. God 1s 


a 


‘fg 


‘an 
Vit 


love, he argues, and hence all things 
are to be interpreted in terms of 
such love, since all things have their 
origin with Him. Scotus taught 
most insistently that Christ would 
have become incarnate regardless of 
whether Adam had sinned or not, a 
theory which difficult to 
prove, but which, with its beauty 
and subtlety, 


may be 


exalts the person of 
Jesus Christ. Christ is the King of 
the entire universe, predestined to 
become man from all eternity as the 
culmination of the created and cre- 
ative love of God. In Himself 
Christ time and eternity, 
space and immensity, divinity and 
humanity. Such a concept was put 
forth and defended by Anthony of 


unites 


OMNES UNUM SINT 


Suarez 
sernardine 
Sales, ar 
many other holy and learned men 


the Great, 
Srindisi, 


Padua, Albert 
Lawrence of 
of Siena, Francis de 
the Church. 

Scotus has certainly suffered 
the past two centuries from a lack 
of enthusiasm on the part of his 

spiritual progeny, but 

now the interest of 

the sixteenth and the 

seventeenth centur 
ies, When Scotus was 
the doctor to be stud 
ied, is coming forth 
anew. Perhaps we 
are living at the be- 
ginning of a new era 
of popularity for this 
man who, unjustly 
underrated by many, 
has held his positior 
as one of the great 
theologians of — the 
Middle 
a Franciscan 
put 
philosophy 


Ages and as 
who 
words ot 
the 


into 
and 

Francis 
himself thought and 
Many of his 
distinctive 


ology what 


lived. 
teachings 
their roots in 
teachings of 
Anthony, 
Bonaventure, and 
others of his 
Order, as well as the 

system of thought of 
great Augustine. Scotus de- 
veloped the spiritual and philoso- 
phical teachings of these men and 
put into words what they lived and 
experienced under the aegis of 





have 
the 
Francis, 


own 


the 


divine grace. 

In a book written about twenty 
years ago a French author mistak- 
enly asserted that Scotus was a 
Franciscan who had lost his sense 
of love, becoming involved in a laby- 
rinth of distinctions. While Scotus 
does have an abundance of distinc- 
tions, still such an accusation was 
seldom more unfounded. Love is 
at the very basis of his system; it 
forms the structure and the super- 
structure of his entire work. Love 
is the keynote of his teaching on 
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man, the world, Christ, and 
Church. Love is the motif run- 

iy constantly behind all his expo- 
ms and interpretations. More 
rue would it be to say that Scotus 
a Franciscan who perceived the 
ue magnitude and pre-eminence of 
ve and recognized its importance 
thought as well as in practical 
life 
Scotus never received the stig- 
mata as did Saint Francis, nor did 
he reach the exalted heights of sanc- 
ty of other spiritual giants in the 
Order, but Scotus was genuinely 
holy if we may judge by the scant 
ports which history reveals of his 
‘ter. And though the paint- 
gs showing him with apparitions 
f Our Lady, Saint Francis, and the 
Christ Child have vet to be proved 


nara 


s founded on objective fact, still 
they positively demonstrate the 
opular notion in the minds of the 
iaithful regarding this dutiful son 

f the Poverello. 

Today Scotus is honored as ven- 
erable by the universal Church and 
is Blessed by public and immemorial 
cult at Nola, Italy. There, in the ca- 
thedral is an extraordinary painting 
if the Franciscan thinker, a likeness 

f which hangs in the Shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception at Wash- 
ington. Scotus also has the title of 
Blessed in Hungary, in Spain, and 
at his burial place in Cologne. Many 
hope that he will soon be elevated to 
the status of Blessed for the entire 
Church. 

Scotus has borne the mantle of 
hscuritv for a long time. At the 
present, however, his works are un- 
dergoing a complete critical edition 
in Rome to be ready, it is hoped, by 
1954, the centenary of the declara- 
tion of the dogma of the Immacu- 
late Conception. Most of the errors 
ittributed to Scotus, real or imag- 
ary, come from works that are 
without doubt spurious. Not a 
single proposition of his has ever 
heen condemned. In fact, at least 
fourteen Popes have publicly and 
officially approved of Scotus’ works, 
among whom are St. Pius V, the 
great Dominican of the sixteenth 
century, and Pope Leo XIII. 


Up until the decline of Scotistic 
interest which began in the early 
1700's, the Franciscan teacher had a 
large following both within and 
without his Order. Special chairs 
stood at the universities of Rome, 
Paris, Coimbra, Salamanca, Alcala, 
and Padua, so that the Cistercian 
Caramuel wrote that the “School of 
Scotus is more numerous than all 
the others taken together.” 

In the matter of Church Unity 
Scotus assumed a role that was by 
no means insignificant. He enjoyed 
the vitriolic hatred of both Luther 
and Henry VIII; the latter called 
him “The Hercules of the Papists” 
and excoriated all the Scholastics, 
but particularly Scotus, whose teach- 
ings were propounded and defended 
at Oxford. Saint John Fisher, the 
Cardinal Martvr, was an ardent ad- 
mirer of the Franciscan and it is 
known that he used Scotus’ writings 
to refute the errors of Henry VIII 
concerning his marital difficulties 
with the Holy See 

Hatred for the memory of Sco- 
tus in England erupted in many acts 
of vandalism. Pages from his works 
were posted in the meanest places, 
folios were destroved wantonly, and 
one man collected the scattered 
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leaves to make scare-crows for his 
deer hunts. Under Queen Mary the 
work of devastation ceased tempo- 
rarily. Under Edward VI it broke 
out afresh. Tomes by Scotus were 
burned publicly to the cry of “The 
funeral of Scotus and the Scotists!” 
Though such losses are irreparable 
from the critics’s point of view, the 
blazing volumes in the public 
squares gave flaming evidence of 
Scotus’ prominence and Catholicity. 

One author tells us that “while I 
ponder why the English heretics 
burned with such anger and fury 
against Scotus rather than against 
other foreign doctors ... I find that 
the English were excited to this rage 
against Scotus before all others, be- 
cause his followers in’ England 
fought very gloriously for the prim- 
acy of the Roman Pontiff, so that 
more than two hundred members of 
this school did not decline to sacri- 
fice themselves to most cruel and 
dire torments as hostages for Christ 
for the maintenance of the legiti- 
macy of the marriage between Henry 
VIIT and Queen Catherine. . .” (Fr. 
Luke Dittman, O.F.M.) The ha- 
tred of the reformers is a tribute to 
his worth and his glory as a teacher 
and defender of the true Catholic 
faith. 

Once again Scotus is beginning to 
assume the role that he once pos- 
sessed, that of a renowned and fear- 
less teacher, a lover of truth, and an 
uncompromising foe of error. Once 
more his name is finding its way in- 
to classrooms; his influence and his 
doctrines are budding forth again 
Schools are named in his honor, the 
most unique of which is the modest 
Franciscan language school in Pei- 
ping, China, for Chinese missioners. 

However, whatever distinction or 
title may be his from praising souls, 
whatever new laurels may crown his 
brow from scholars seeking to cap- 
ture the radiating fire of love be- 
neath his brief, virile terminology, 
all will be subordinate to his daunt- 
less defense of the privilege of 
Mary Immaculate and the title be- 
stowed by grateful and loving peo- 
ple. For John Duns Scotus is above 
all else the “Doctor of Mary.” 








The Selution 


HE Ambler 
Winslow 


the nicest houses in town, al- 


home on 


Street 


North 
was one of 


though not the largest by any means 
Its lawns were emerald 
bright, 


though 


yvreen, its 
and the 
they had been 
sown lovingly by the hand of God. 


flower-beds trees 


1 ] 
oKed is 


People walking along the  side- 
walk always paused to look at the 
roses and the honeysuckle, and 

Mrs. 


+] 
walking 


snifi 


hen they might see 


Ambler, 


slim) and through 
af 


the side garden with her shears to 


pretty, 
gather a fresh bouquet of dahlias 
for the table, or they 
Mr. Ambler in his house 
making a for the 
morning or evening paper, and mur- 
mur; “What a lovely place and such 
nice looking people!” The onlook- 
if they were at all dissatisfied 
with their own lives, would go away 
covetously. Evenings, Mr. and Mrs. 
\mbler could be seen walking arm 
in arm, and anyone would have told 
you that under the Ambler rooftree 
there was nothing but contentment. 

That’s what they’d have told you 
all right and it would have been far 
from the truth! Joe Ambler had his 
troubles just like anyone else, even 


or zinni 
might see 


slipy ers 


dash 


ers, 


if he did have an enchanting garden, 
a charming home and a lovely wife. 
He aiso had a very fine car and a 
prosperous business. 

Joe sat across from Gloria at the 
breakfast table the day Johnny Dar- 
row was due back at the store for 
good, his kind grey eyes troubled, 
his brows drawn together, making 
a bridge of darkness across his nose. 

“Well,” he said, folding the morn- 
ing paper. ‘Today's the day! 

“What dav, dear?” Gloria asked, 
and her nice blue eyes were warmly 


” 


interested as they always were when 
Joe discussed his affairs with her. 

“The day Johnny is coming 
ick!" Joe explained, and the frown 
on his face persisted even though 
his face lighted, paradoxically, at 


1 


by Glorence R. Christian 


mention of “the Honey 
name. 


the mere 
Pot’s”’ 
“But I thought you wanted John- 
ny to return,” Gloria said, and she 
leaned far forward in her chair as 
though trving to read his eves 

dark-lashed 
Gloria Ambler had pale golden hair 


in contrast to Joe’s dark mop, and 


Besides blue eyes, 


she had an animated face which was 
a trifle too thin, Joe thought, and it 
worried him. A change of climate 
would be good for Gloria, and yet-— 
vet this was their home. His busi- 
and when he'd 
brought up the subject of a change 


ness was here, 
to Gloria, she had refused indig- 
nantly. 

“You do want Johnny, don't you, 
Joe,” she persisted, and he brought 
himself to with a little 
yes, of course I 
want him, but I don’t know what 
to do with Wilkerson.” 

“Wilkie knows, of course?” Glo- 
ria said, and Joe nodded. 

“Sure he knows, and he’s being 
about it. Just yesterday he 
came to me and said: ‘Mr. Ambler, 
I know Johnny Darrow is due home 
and I just want to tell you that I’m 
willing to take a powder if there 
isn’t room for both of us.’ He was 
trying to make the business of fir- 
ing him 


attention 


lurch. “Oh, yes 


swell 


darn it, 
His big old friendly face 
keeps torturing me!” 

Gloria pe ured Joe another cup of 
coffee in his butter-vellow cup. “You 
didn’t sleep much last night, Joe,” 
she chided. “I 
worried,” 


easier for me, 


Gloria. 


knew you were 

“Wilkie has a wife and three lit- 
tle boys,” Joe explained. ‘They 
came out here because one of the 
tikes rheumatic fever, and I 
can't let Wilkie go and I can’t let 
Johnny down. Also I can’t fire 
Russ or Speigle or Mason or—any- 
body. 


has 


They all need their jobs.” 
Joe put his elbows on the table 
and massaged his aching forehead 


“Anyhow 
ought to take vou to the coast 


with his long fingers. 


ought to get vou out of this higl 
altitude to sea level, Gloria. You've 
been losing too much weight late 
You're getting thin.” 


“Joe,” Gloria said in alarm, 
shadow across the blueness of her 
eyes, “Just what do you think you'r 
going to do? 


- i 


on 


You're not planning 

Joe nodded, and he was trying t 
keep his face and eyes full of zest 
“I’m thinking of 
selling the store,” he said bright], 


and animation. 
“T've been wanting to get away from 
this town myself for a good long 
while.” 

It wasn’t so, that is, not entirely 
Everyone wants to get away from 
his home town occasionally, but go- 
ing away permanently for Joe meant 
disturbing the lives of all of his em- 
ployees, and some of them, like 
Johnny Darrow and Russ and 
Speigle had been with him right 
from the very start. They’d shared 
his troubles and his successes and 
they’d shared his profits. They were 
as much a part of his store as the 
awnings out front, the shining plate 
glass windows, the display counters 
and the fluorescent lighting. They 
were a unit, a team, and it made 
Joe Ambler sick all the way through 
to think of breaking them up, scat- 
tering them to the four winds, as it 
were. 

“Darling,” Gloria said, “you just 
can't shut your doors at this time of 
life and go hunting lower altitudes 
What will happen to Johnny and 
Russ and Mason if you do? They’ve 
helped us get what we have, Joe,” 
and her pretty hand made an expan- 
sive arc which took in the 
and garden, the garage and tree- 
lined street. “You can’t let your 
men down, sweet!” 

Joe groaned softly within him 
self, the while he tried to look com- 
pletely the master of any situation 


house 
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She didn’t say she was frightened, but she looked it. 


which might arise. He mustn’t dis- 
turb Gloria like this. He shouldn’t 
have let her find out he was worried 
ihout Wilkerson. After all, she 
ran the house without tormenting 
him with the details, and always it 
was like slipping into a pleasant 
lreaam to come home. His slippers 
were always ready for him, and his 
ish trav beside his favorite chair. 
If the evening paper had arrived, it 
vas Waiting too, and if ever a man 
had comfort for a wife, Joe Amb 
ler did. 

Warmth and appreciation bubbled 
up inside of him as he kissed Glo- 
na goodbye. It was a good kiss, 
the kind that took both arms around 
her. Gloria meant more to him than 
anything in the world, so if it came 
to a choice between the store and 
the boys on one hand, and Gloria on 
the other, the store and the boys 
would have to go. He'd get her ov- 

















er to Laguna Beach or San Clem- 
ente or maybe even San Francisco 
if he had to tear his business up by 
the roots and leave it in the sun to 
die. 

Joe drove his car into a parking 
lot and walked slowly toward the 
store. He felt very low, but when 
he saw Johnny Darrow coming out 
of the front door to meet him, and 
when he saw the rest of the force 
(even Wilkie, whose job was in jeo- 
pardy) standing around grinning 
widely, he couldn’t help but respond, 
and he came on into his store, arm 
in arm with Johnny Darrow, his 
face full of sunbeams. 

Wilkerson was looking at him 
steadily, his big face smiling, but 
back of the smile Joe felt Wilkie’s 
eves probing his. Joe could see 
Wilkie thinking behind the smile 
about his three little boys who had 
to be fed and clothed. He could see 








And Joe was sorry, only he thought what he had to tell her was worth it. 


Wilkie worrying about the shaver 
who had rheumatic fever. Doctors 
and medicines cost money, and Wil- 
kie was thinking about money while 
he talked and laughed with Johnny 
Darrow and the rest of the boys. 
Wilkie was acting so unconcerned 
and light-hearted that Joe thought 
he might have to retire to the men’s 
room, lean his head against the wall 
and baw! like a little kid. Wilkie 
had Joe’s heart in his big paw, and 
he was wringing it dry, like a wash- 
cloth. 

The wind of the word that John- 
nv Darrow was back in the store 
blew about town like the first breath 
of spring, and the town was sweet- 
ened. Johnny looked a little older 
than he had when he’d left, but he 
looked exhuberant. Dotty, the girl 
who had waited for him all this 
time, had a dress with a sweetheart 
neckline ready, and she had a fing- 
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ertip veil with orange blossoms t 
with it. 
had all the 


his wedding and was feeding 


Johnny information 
about 
it to a reporter for the evening pa- 
per, and everyone was standing 
around laughing their heads off at 
- 


Johnny as a society reporter 


” 
The newspaper man left finally, 
but the still 


Everyone 


store swarmed with 

wanted to see 
Darrow and shake his hand, 

wish him happiness. 
W 


People 
nulling around all over Joe’s 
buving stuff and placing ord 
Joe couldn't hear himself 
ror the hubbub 

Wilkie 


been until 


Ikie was busv too. was 
or had 
Now it 


ind since he 


’ ikkeeper 
*s return was John- 


Vas 


retting 
married to Dottie and settling down 
] He didn’t 
to support 
hadn’t been 


he would really need it. 


have three children 
Wilkie, but 


like 
if it for a 
assignment he 
Yeah 

ad been with Joe from the 


! had 


g! Johnny 
he was going to get, and 


overseas 


ive had by now. 


earned 
evervthing | 
then some. 


Wilkie 


+} 


with the 
e-way Johnny used to, only 
In’t have Johnny’s knack for 


was helping 


Johnny was the “honey pot” Joe 
ke ptin the store to draw in the cus 
tomers. He was a personality boy 


Johnny could say “good morning” 
to a grouch and make the fellow as 
happy puppies playing tug 
a sturdy, new sock. 

Joe such 


as two 
war with 
It vave a headache he 
] throb of it all the 
down into his shoes. 


the aching 
Wilkie was trying to catch Joe’s 
ve. He didn’t approach Joe, but 
he kept looking his way and smil 
Wilkie had had his say yester 

. and it was up to Joe now to go 

his office, write out a paycheck 

tor Wilkie for a month’s pay in ad 
ce and enough to cover the two 

ns he hadn't taken. It was 
move, Joe felt like a ton 

“ad melted down. 


and 
It was an ef- 
to get his feet up off the floor 

| his feet weren't that big. It was 
the weight of his spirit anchoring 
them 


} 
t 


1 te wed Joe 


Wilkie’s fine eves 
He could feel them 


ventle, smiling, 


anxious, and Joe went into the of- 


fice and sat behind his desk to sweat 
the thing out once more as he had 
been sweating it out since the day 
received 

Fa | + 


first 
etter Phe cold fact fa 


Johnny Darrow’s 
f Toe 
many 


book 
afford 


he 
] 
! 


was that he had one man too 


in the store. He had two 


keepers and he could only 
one 
Joe sat there and thought, but he 


was no closer to a solution than he’d 


1 1 
heen three weeks ago when John 


Just out 
Wilkie’s 


watching, 


nv’s had arrived 


side thee, he knew 


anxious eves were 
waiting 

Phrough the office walls Joe could 
hear folks in his store laughing and 
joking and talking with Johnny. He 
tiptoed to the door and opened it a 


crack so he could look out unob 


few 
minutes Wilkie would look his wav, 


served, and sure enough, evers 
his face strained under its pleasant- 
ness. As_ for 
was the life 
Johnny was monkeyshining all over 
the place, and it was like old times 
having him around to keep every- 


Johnny 


Johnny - 


having time of his 


one in a good humor, to keep peo- 
ple in the store and buying from 
Joe Ambler 


ey pot” 


Johnny was the “hon- 
all right, and Johnny was 
indispensible. Johnny could handle 
people. 

Joe started to open the door and 
call Wilkie in for the painful finale 
when something he’d just thought 
about Johnny warmed up inside of 
him and got hot 
fingers. 


Joe snapped his 
Johnny was a genius with 
the public. Why hadn't he thought 
of that before? 

He started to let Wilkie know his 
job was safe and then he thought 
about Gloria. He tell 
the first. He 
wanted to tell her all about it while 
the idea seemed bright and feasible. 


wanted to 


Gloria good news 


Gloria was resting when he ar- 
rived home and his sudden visit dur- 
ing the rush of the morning fright- 
ened her. She didn‘t sav she was 
frightened, but she looked it, and 
Joe was sorry, only he thought what 
he had to tell her was worth it. He’d 


her worried about Wilkie, 
he’d found 
» a tonic to Gloria. 


solution would be 
It would al 
be as good as a trip to 

ist 

“I’m going to be able to keep Wil 
kie and Johnny too,” he announced 
proudly, and Gloria smiled with | 
eves and with her lips. 

“Wilkie’s going to keep the same 
job he has at the same pay,” Joe e> 
plained, “and all the other men are 
going to stay on at their same jobs.” 

“That. still 


' ms ag 
man, doesn’t it dear: 


leaves vou an ext! 


ie dees.” 


Joe agreed, “but | 
} 


issimilating him. I’m giving “Jo 


ny a promotion. I never have use 
Johnny in his right capacity, but I’m 
a little sense into my head 
works miracles 
1 the public, and I’ve been a fool 
buried in the office 
o a set of books and taking 
the financial details of the 


etting 


it last The boy 


ceep him 
tending 
care of 
business.” 

“\WWhereas,” Gloria put in, “Wil- 
kie is a naturai for Johnny’s jol 
He's quiet and not much of a mixer 
ind’ completely reliable.” 

“Oh, Johnny’s reliable too,” Joe 
stated quickly, “but he has some- 
thing more. Johnny has a lovable 
personality, a winning personality, 
and I’m making him my general 
manager. He’ll be the main cog in 
the wheel and everything will cen- 
ter on Johnny. He’ll have the run 
of the store and all the boys from 
Wilkie down will be under him, but 
they won’t mind that. 
crazy about Johnny.” 

Gloria being quiet, 
quiet, and he looked at her quickly. 
sharply. “What’s wrong ?” he asked. 
“What’s the matter with that set- 
up?” 


Everyone's 


was very 


“Why — nothing — I suppose,” 
Gloria answered slowly, “only — 
what are you going to do, Joe? 
You're giving Johnny your job!” 

He stared at her, and the truth of 
it hit him in the face like a jet of 
cold water. He was giving Johnny 
his job. He wouldn’t have a thing 
to do around the place but twiddle 
his thumbs. 

He tried to smile tolerantly at 
Gloria. He mustn’t let her find out 
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e hadn’t realized what he was do- 
g and all of a sudden he had the 
lution. He caught Gloria in his 
irms and pulled her close beside 
him. “I’m taking you to the coast, 
larling,” he murmured, “and we’re 
leaving as soon as Johnny can take 
ver. He can run the store as well 
is | can, and we won’t have a worry 
the world.” 
Her arms went around his neck, 
| he snuggled his chin deep in the 
itness of her hair. “A — vaca- 
tion, Joe?” she whispered. 
His mind was running ahead of 
m like an escalator. “More than 


1 vacation, Sweet — we'll rent the 

house — say! Maybe Johnny and 

Dottie might take it—maybe they’d 
1 i? 


(;loria’s arms tightened, and she 

ssed her lips against his cheek. 
“We're going for good, Joe?” 

She closed her eyes, and she 

ked very tired and young in his 
irms. Then the blue eyes opened, 
ind there was fire in them and stub- 

rn determination. “Joe Ambler,” 
he said. “Don’t you ever believe 
I'm going to let you give up your 
store and everything else just be- 
ause vou think I need a change 


‘ 


He kissed her protests away. 
“Don’t be silly,” he ordered. “This 
is strictly business. I’m opening a 
branch on the coast, at Santa Maria, 
maybe, or Palomar or Santa Bar- 
bara. I might even start a whole 
chain of stores.” 

Joe was excited now, so excited 
he put Gloria back against her pil- 
lows and got up. “This is impor- 


tant!” he announced dramatically. 
“It’s the biggest thing that has ever 
happened to me, and I — I wanted 


vou to be the first to know about it.” 

He was out the door and down 
the walk to the car. There wasn’t 
any time to be squandered. He had 
to get right back to the store and tell 
Wilkie that Johnny was his new 
boss, and tell Johnny that if the firm 
kept growing the way Joe thought it 
was going to grow, Johnny’s present 
promotion to a general managership 
would only be the beginning. 
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Books reviewed below can be ordered through our Graymoor Press, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 


THE PRIEST AND A WORLD VIS- 
ION. By James Keller, M. M. New 
York: The Christophers. $1.00 
This is a challenging volume, taking 

to task those who bask in the deceptive 

light of statistics and reputed trends. 

Father Keller, forcefully yet ever char- 

itably, points out that much more can 

and should be done for the advance- 
ment of the Catholic message through- 
out the world through the ministry of 
devoted priests. The fields are indeed 
white for the harvest, not only in the 


devastated countries of Europe and 


throughout the length and breadth of 
the pagan world, but here in our own 
country as well, Though the laborers 
are few, many of them could be ac- 
complishing much more towards the 
harvest by fitting their visions to the 
vision of Christ, Whose Will was that 
ill might come to know Him. Lest 
invone think that Father Keller is 
describing a picture that lacks bright- 
ness, his chapter “Needed: Ways and 
Means” lists definite suggestions that 
will make for mission-mindedness on 
the part of clergy and laity alike. 
Though it is not mentioned in the vol- 
ume, Father Keller's own enterprise in 
organizing the Christophers, a new but 
vigorous group of Catholics who are 
willing to act as leaven in the lump to 
spread the light of Christ's teachings, 
shows that the suggestions are work- 


able ones —D. D. 


THE RAGPICKERS' PRIEST. By 
Joseph A. Mullins, C. S. Sp. Cork: 
The Mercier Press. $1.50. 

Father Edouard Lamy may not as 
vet be known beyond the confines of 
his native France, but there is evidence 
presented in this book that his stature 
may one day assume that of the Curé 
d'Ars. Born of humble folk, and pre- 
vented from setting his steps towards 
the altar in early life because of the 
poverty of his family, Edouard Lamy 
went through years of military service 
and drab teaching until God showed 
him His plans. As a priest, his min- 
istry was confined to the poor and the 
downtrodden, souls embittered against 


religion and its representatives, souls 
wooed by every anti-Catholic move- 
ment of the last and present century. 
Day and night, for forty-five years, 
this priest of Jesus Christ lived as did 
the Master, taking no thought for the 
morrow as regards his own needs, 
easing aching shoulders, feeding 
pinched bellies and clothing ragged 
backs. All through this life of con- 
stant activity as an agent of solace 
Father Lamy lived in close association 
with Our Savior and Our Lady, the 
angels and the saints. Thus the active 
life was led simultaneously with a hid 
den life of intense mystical experi- 
ence This little volume, however, 
tells much against the background of 
the story of a great priest—the deeply 
rooted antagonism against the Church 
in a great part of what was once a 
Catholic country, the heroic work of 
thousands of French curés who will- 
ingly dedicate themselves to a life of 
social degradation and frequent disap- 
pointment, the beauty of the fullness 
of the faith in the hearts of those who 
will cherish it ever against the on- 


—D. D. 


slaught of all enemies 


SISTERS OF MARYKNOLL. By 
Sister M. De Paul Coogan, M.M. 
New York: Scribner’s. $2.50 


Only occasionally during the recent 
war in the Far East did news items 
about the plight of missionaries there 
reveal a portion of the great sacrifices 
made by voluntary exiles among 
strangers. Even detailed accounts of 
individual sufferings did not make us 
understand how many valiant servants 
of Christ endured imprisonment, tor 
ture, death itself rather than leave their 
posts and duties. In this volume we 
have a factual picture of America’s own 
mission community, who carried on 
their work of instruction and succor in 
prisons, concentration camps and refu- 
gee shelters through five devastating 
years. The grimness of their suffer- 
ings, however. is brightened by liberal 
dashes of humor, in typical American 
fashion. -—-D. D 





Seruants of Relief 





HAWTHORNE La- 
THROP listened attentive- 
ly as a friend told her of 

the plight of the little seamstress 

who had in the 
her faithful service 
made 
wear to 


OSE 


rendered 
She had 
gowns to 


past 


her beautiful 
the 


Re se 


functions 
her author- 
husband, George, attended quite 
frequently. 


literary 


which and 


“The poor thing has cancer,” 
the friend advised, “she 
is penniless now that she is un- 


able to work 


adding, 


There was such 
poor pay to the kind of work 
she did.” 
“Hasn't 
Rose asked. 
“None,” 
sadly as 


she anv relatives?” 
the 


she 


friend replied 
searched Rose’s 
face for an indication of what 
her feelings were on the matter. 
She saw a bright faced, beauti- 
ful woman with a mop of au- 
burn hair. She of the 
softness of Rose’s heart and of 
the many charities which she per- 
formed. 


knew 


“Give me her address,” Rose said 
practically, “and I will see what can 
be done.” 

“I’m so glad,” the friend replied, 
breathing easier. “Someone should 
do something for her, poor thing.” 

On the following dav Rose vis- 
ited the 
the 


home of 
found the 
woman ina state of hunger and piti- 
ful neglect. 


stricken 
seamstress 


poverty 
sick and 
She was being threat- 
ened with eviction as well. 

Rose scarcely knew how to frame 
her request to George for permis- 
sion to bring the sick woman into 
their comfortable, if not to say lux- 
urious home. “She hasn’t any place 
to go, George,” she urged, “and we 
aren't doing anything for God real- 
ly. Our little son is dead and we 


Mother Rose Hawthorne Lathrop 


Foundress of the Servants of Relief, with a 
priest friend admiring a decoration given her 


for her great humanitarian work. 


won't have any others. We should 
something with our lives.” 

“By all her here, 
Rosebud,” George Lathrop agreed, 
“and 


do 
means bring 


take care of her yourself if 


Otherwise we could 
engage a nurse.” 

“Oh I'll take care of her,” 
Rose said quickly. 


you want to 


no, 


“Very well, Rosebud,” George re- 
lented 
which Rose could never resist. 
the pet name 
“Rosebud” rolled so naturally from 
his lips. He always said the sylla- 
the same inflections her 
father had used when he called her 
by her pet name. 


with his fascinating grin 


Rose smiled as 


bles with 


Rose felt very close to her dead 
father this night before she was to 
begin her great adventure which 
was to change her life so radically, 





although she had no notion of it 
at the time. Her father had 
started so many great literary 
adventures which the 
loved. 

Rose had always been very 
her father, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, the celebrated New 
England author. She was the 
youngest of his children, born 
in 1851. Her father always re- 
ferred to her affectionately as 
“the child of my later years. I 
will have her to 
am 


peot le 


close to 


comfort 
an old man.” 


me 
He 
sympathetic to 
Rosebud’s charitable and relig- 
ious impulses. The child had 
disclosed so much that was in 
her heart to her parents during 
a trip to Rome when she was 
six vears old. 

The family 
travelled leisurely through 


when I 


was always 


had 
Ev- 


Rome was the last stop 


Hawthorne 


rope. 

on their itinerary and they de 

cided to spend some little time 
there before returning home. They 
arrived during Holy Week when the 
Eternal City was given over in its 
entirety to the great pageantry rf 
Passion Week and Easter. 

Multitudes of people 
under the balcony of the Vatican to 
receive the Papal Blessing of the 
beloved Pio Nono. The Hawthornes 
were among the crowds. Little Rose 
was thrilled to death by it all. She 
took such a fancy to the Pope that 
her mother made her a gift of a lit- 
tle medallion with the head of the 
Pope engraved on it. Rose treas- 
ured this gift all her life. 

The monks and nuns in black, 
brown, gray and white robes, going 
about the city on business of various 
kinds for God, fascinated Rose 
Hawthorne and she inquired into 
the kind of which they led 


gathered 


¢ 


lives 








of it 
had 
rary 


sople 


very 
aniel 
New 
; the 
born 
5 re- 
ly as 
rs. I 


me 


hered 
‘an to 
yf the 
rornes 
- Rose 

She 
e that 
4 a lit- 
i the 


treas- 


black, 


arious 


Rose 


ji into 
vy led 
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hat did they do? Why did they 
ress so? Wasn’t it a lovely thing 
work all the time for God? This 
tter after her parents had care- 
fully explained to her the lives and 
habits of religious. One sentence 
f their explanations burned itseif 
the heart of the six-year-old 
ld, “They spend their lives serv- 
God and doing charity for the 
r and sick.” 


he pageantry of Rome was to 


a profound influence on the 
ttle Protestant girl in vears to 
me. Rose never forgot how Stella, 

the Italian serving maid, spent 
urs in prayer before the crucifix. 
The rest of the Hawthorne fam- 

took the Catholicism of Rome as 
ta part of a grand tour, but not 
with Rose. Rome lit a candle in 


her heart which was never to burn 


a candle of wonder. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, seeing how 
npressionable Rose was, decided to 
return immediately to New England 
so his children could be brought up 

the American tradition. The 
vears passed quickly and pleasantly. 
The older children went off to live 
their own lives. Only Rose was left 
with her aging parents. However, 
she took an active part in all the 
social functions of her set and lived 
a happy and carefree life until, 
when she was in her teens, death 
took her father away from the 
home. It was a bitter blow to Rose 

r she had loved him dearly. 

Rose Hawthorne developed into a 
very beautiful girl and was much 
sought after by eligible young men. 
From among her suitors Rose chose 
voung George Parsons Lathrop, an 
author of distinction. They were 
married in London in 1871. One 
child was born to their union but 
he died in infancy and Rose was 
advised by her doctor that there 
would be no more babies for her. 

lhe Lathrops had a great deal in 
common and were very happy in 
their marriage. They both wrote. 
Rose’s stories were considered quite 
good and she had success in pub- 
lishing them. Critics predicted a 
brilliant literary future for her when 
she would develop her talents to the 


fullest. George’s position was well 
established in the literary world. 


After Rose grew to womanhood 
the memories of Rome reasserted 
themselves and she wondered over 
the doctrines of the Catholic Church. 
She interested her husband in the 
same study and at length the two 
decided to adopt Catholicism as 
their own, They were instructed, 
baptized and later confirmed by 
Archbishop Corrigan of New York 
City. 

The act of bringing the sick seam- 
stress into her home opened a whole 
new way of life to Rose Lathrop. 
She tended her patient until she 
died. Rose began to give thought 
to all of the other neglected sick 
people in the city who had no one 
to care for them, no one to ease 
their pain. Little by little the con- 
viction grew that she should devote 
her life to the cause of the suffering 
poor. So she would be better fitted 
for her vocation she took a course 
in nursing. 

The original happiness of their 
marriage was threatened with ship- 
wreck when George sought conso- 
lation in drink. After several ef- 
forts to check his new associations, 
Rose began to realize that their life 
together could not continue. As he 
plunged further towards degrada- 
tion Rose was forced to leave him. 
Not long afterwards he died. But 
the sick were calling her and she had 
to help them. Work was the best 
panacea for grief so she plunged 
into nursing work in an effort to 
ease the pain in her own heart. 

At length her decision was irre- 
vocably made. It meant parting 
from all she had held dear in life. 
She sold her beautiful home and its 
fine furnishings. To work among 
the poor most effectively she had to 
live among them. It was in her na- 
ture to give all of herself or noth- 
ing, so she gave her all to the sick 
poor of New York City. 

She rented a shabby apartment on 
Water Street, in New York City, 
where the rent was cheap. There 
she welcomed neglected sufferers of 
cancer into her home. They came 


one by one until her rooms were 
fairly crowded with sick people 
glad of the rude shelter that she 
could offer them. There were so 
many sick poor and so few who 
cared about their plight. Her tiny 
hospital demanded money for oper- 
ation. When she had exhausted all 
of her own resources she solicited 
aid from her former friends and 
associates, only to be coldly refused. 
They would not help her to perpet- 
uate such nonsense. They would 
not encourage her to throw herself 
away in such a preposterous kind of 
life, associating with such abhorrent 
people as her proteges. No, they 
would do nothing for her until she 
came to her senses and returned to 
her own kind of people. Every last 
friend she ever had deserted her. 
God was her only refuge and she 
prayed incessantly to Him for help 
so her work could be continued and 
perhaps expanded. 

God answered Rose Lathrop’s 
prayer by sending a young lady 
named Alice Huber to her aid. Alice 
was the daughter of a prominent 
businessman in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. The girl had heard about 
the wonderful work which Rose 
Lathrop was doing and contrived to 
secure a letter of recommendation 
from a priest, Father Fidelis Stone, 
a convert-priest, who was also deep- 
ly interested in the work of mercy. 

Rose’s heroic charity had thrilled 
Alice Huber and she longed to af- 
filiate herself with such a _ noble 
cause, but when she visited Water 
Street and saw the tumble-down 
house that served for a hospital, 
when she groped through the dark 
hallways and looked in upon the 
nauseating sight of rows of beds, 
and upon the sufferers who were 
not pretty sights (the faces of some 
of them had been eaten out with 
disease), when she listened to their 
agonizing groans, the sensitive girl 
wanted to turn and flee. She fought 
off the sensation and stood in the 
doorway waiting for Rose Lathrop 
to complete the task of bandaging 
the knee of a patient. 

Alice’s inquiring eyes took in the 
kitchen and the main room which 
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served as a living room, dispensary 
and bedroom. There was no chairs; 
served the instead 
The roof leaked. Old women with 
eyes brilliant from suffering stared 
The 
hung fiercely on the air. But there 
in the midst of all of it was Rose 
Lathrop in a spotless uniform, her 


boxes purpose 


at the girl odor of disease 


face beautiful in contentment. She 
was serving people who were hard 
to get on with, people who often 
times did not even display a spark 


of gratitude for all she was doing 


for them 
libertv 
Huber kindly and 


Rose was at 
Alice 


about her work 


\s soon as 
she received 
told het 
overjoved it the 
a helper \lice 


' 
in the 


She was 
prospect of having 
did not want to stay 
squalid but 
after having come she could not go 


away 


surroundings, 


without offering to do some- 
thing. She compromised by prom- 
ising to return one dav each week 
to help with the work. Alice kept 
her promise and soon she was com 
ing two davs a week, then three days 
as need At last she 
Lathrop’s shining 
example and moved into the flat. 


for her grew. 
followed Rose 

One day a Dominican priest vis- 
ited the flat. He thrilled at 
what he saw. Two noble women 
were following an apostlate that 
others had not even thought of, or 
if they did had dismissed the idea 
quickly. He 
that 


was 


however 


suggested 
the work of the two women 
could he made sweeter if they would 
join the Third Order of St. Dom- 
inic and enjoy the inspiration of re- 
ligion in their work. They fol- 
lowed his advice and eventually took 
the vows of religion. 

The priest interested several lay- 
men in the work of Rose Lathrop 
and Alice Huber. The men sug- 
gested that Mrs. Lathrop advertise 
her work more extensively and ask 
for public aid. 
the she re- 
ceived was more than gratifying. 


Rose followed his 
advice and response 
Enough money was collected to war- 
rant moving to 


comfortable 


larger and more 
They took 
Cherry Street 
which was large enough to house 


quarters. 


over a house on 


fifteen patients. 


wl 


There was a yard 
vere the sufferers could enjoy the 
sun. The house was named after 
Rose Lathrop’s patron saint, Rose 
of Lima. The official name became 
“St. Rose’s Free Home For Incur- 


able Cancer 


It was in the house on Cherry 
Street that Rose Lathrop and Alice 
Huber were invested with the Dom- 
Rose chose 
the name of “Sister Alphonsa” for 
Alice 


The tiny con- 


inican habit of white. 


her name in religion, while 


hecame Sister Rose 
vent was granted permission to have 
and 


the tlessed 


Mass said 


Sacra 


ment kept in their chapel. 


More and more patients came and 
house became too 
she had only 


for 


soon the small. 


Previously heen able 


to care women but 


who 


patie nts, 
now there were so many men 
needed her care that she began to 
give thought to succoring them. At 
first she tried boarding them out in 
private homes, but that plan did not 


work out successfully so the prac- 
had to be abandoned It 
that 


new house 


tice be- 
would 


came there 


have to be a 


apparent 


tor men. 


New appeals were made to the pub- 


lic and their results were satisfying. 


In 1901 the Sisters were able to 
buy a rambling old 
Westchester County, 
called “Rosary Hill.” 


building in 
which they 
All destitute 
old men suffering from cancer were 
transferred to the country with Sis- 
ter Alphonsa in charge, while Sister 
Rose remained in charge of 
women’s house on Cherry 
Little by little Rosary Hill Sanitar- 
ium was remodelled and made com- 
fortable. 

developed 
beautiful 
County. 


the 


Street 


As the vears advanced it 
into one of the most 
places in Westchester 
Thousands of patients 
found refuge there, were well cared 
for and died peacefully. 

The house for women graduated 
from Cherry Street to a five-story 
building at 71 Jackson Street. In 
1924 it was necessary to build a fire- 
proof annex at Rosary Hill. Both 
houses flourished and thousands of 
old men and women, suffering the 
excruciating pains of cancer, who 


would have died in alleys and jail 
cells were instead cared for in spot 
less white beds, with loving care, 
and fortified with the Sacraments. 
Conversions and returns to the 
Church were numerous. As news 
of the great charitable work spread 
more and more sick persons begged 
for admission. In the year 1946 
alone 1,602 incurable cases~of can- 
cer were cared for by the founda 
tion 


The qualifications requisite | 
entrance to the institution are: hope 


! 


lessness of cure, incapacity of pa 


tients to themselves, and 


support 


lack of relatives willing to 

sume the burden of their care. 1 
all such Domi: 
Servants of Relief for 


Incurable Cancer, offer a haven 


unfortunates the 
can Sisters, 


The two 
stantly for vocations to their ¢ 


needed NOV to he 


foundresses praved 


rhe ices 
would 
after they were gone 
the 


in the work, who carry 

However, t 
Sister Alphonsa’ 
life vocations were painfully slow 


verv end of 


in coming, with the result that the 


Sisters were overworked. Over- 
work silently undermined the health 
of Sister Alphonsa. Her 4 

came like a bolt out of 
stunning her with 
She had laid plans for build- 
ing a new $300,000 hospital, but did 


the blue, 
associates her 


loss. 


not live to see the plans carried 


Her death came swiftly, with 
warning, after 26 vears of faithful 
A quat 
ter of a century which could have 
been lived in luxurious ease, was 11 
stead lived in hard work and gruel 
ling poverty. She went into the 
city to bring out patients from the 
murky 


service to God's sick poor. 


and the dam 
rooms of tenements unfit for human 
habitation 


hasements 


As soon as she heard 
of a cancer sufferer she went to him 
or her and 
clothed and 


succored them. She 
fed and nursed them 
Nothing was ever too good tor het 
sick. The candle that was lighted 
in Rose’s when she 
Was six years of age, burned with 
the brilliance of holy charity until 
the end of her days. 


soul in Rome 
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want 
up a lot 


You'll 


HAT do you 


suve 
for? 


ot money 








never need the stuff. 





















































Why, think of 
all the wonderful, wonderful things you can do 
Things like 


On second thought, 


just 
without money well, things like 

you'd better keep on say 
ing, chum. Otherwise you're licked 


For instance, how are you ever going to build 










































that 


of moolah? 


Little Dream House, without a trunk full 
You think the 
’ Or the plumbers” 


carpenters are 


ROUng 
to work tree 
Not 
They're no dope s 
\nd how 


yours to college, without the 


the archi 


tects’? those lads. They've been 


tround 


ire you going to send that kid of 
folding stuff? 
Maybe you think he can work his way through 
y playing the flute 

If so 
ever worked their way through college by play 
the flute 


four vears 


you're crazy. (Only three students have 


ing And they had to stop eating for 
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And how are vou going to do that world- 


MOoneEY ISNT E VERYTHING- 


(oR is 17?) 


traveling vou've always wanted to do? Maybe 


vou think you can stoke your way 
Well, that’s no good 


scrub decks 


across, or 


I've tried it 


It interferes with shipboard romances 


So 
on saving, pal 
Obviously 
buy U.S. Sav 


Plan. 


They're sate 


sonally guara 


never fobbed off a bum 1.O.U 


the best 


all seriousness aside 


ings Bonds 


way 


you'd better keep 


is by continuing to 


through the Payroll 
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ntees your 


Old Uncle Sam per 
And he 


on anvbody 


investment 


You get four bucks back for every three you 


putin. And th 


mat ain't hay 


tield-grown product 


Millions of 


Americans 


alfalfa, or any other 





smart cookies all 


have found the Payroll Plan the easiest and best 


way to save 


So stick with the Payroll Plan, son 


cant lose 


and you 


SAVE THE EASY WAY...BUY YOUR BONDS THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
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